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Chapter I 

FLIGHT FROM PARIS 

When I look back on the last week before Paris fell, 

I see an endless vista of burning golden days and 
warm nights, heavy with the smell of lime-tree flowers, 
when we walked till dawn by the quays of the Seine, 
listening for the distant sound of guns. I see the 
refugees from Belgium and the north fighting aroun 
the water-barrels at the Austerlitz Station, ready to 
play any dirty trick to get an extra drop of tepid 
water flavoured with cola powder. I can feel the 
glare of sun on concrete and smell the railway car¬ 
riages which had become like red-hot cages when the 
people had been locked in them for fourteen hours 
without food or drink, waiting to escape to the south. 

I don’t quite remember how I found myself in a 
nurse’s uniform at the Austerlitz Station, for I am not 
a nurse and had never nursed anyone in my life. I 
suppose someone asked me to come there to help one 
day, and once there I never got away again. There 
were about twenty of us to feed, nurse and comfort 
an average of five thousand refugees who passed 
through the station each day. The government ap¬ 
plauded our patriotism, gave orders that we should 
be issued with a certain number of tins of meat paste 
and dried milk, blessed us and thankfully washed its 
hands of the whole affair. We contrived a rest centre, 
a dispensary and a mobile canteen (meat-paste sand- 
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wiches and cola water) and did what we could, working 
in three eight-hour shifts. 

At first the refugees had come in a thin trickle of 
cars, rich people who had escaped from Belgium with 
money and a few possessions and who stopped us in 
the streets asking rather pathetically for a hotel which ' 
would not be too expensive. Their money had got 
them to Paris, but there were sometimes machine-gun 
bullets through the windscreen and sometimes blood 
on the smart upholstery. Then the stream of cars 
grew thicker, until there were long traffic blocks all 
down the central streets, then came convoys of bicyclists, 
then lorries and ambulances, until Paris seemed to be 
full of dejected, lisdess people who sat about all day 
on benches and doorsteps and called to each other in 
thick foreign accents, asking for news of the martyred 
Flanders towns. 

On June ist King Leopold capitulated, leaving the 
French and English armies trapped in Flanders. 
Immediately the Belgian refugees became enemies, 
the entire French population got acute spy mania and 
on several occasions foreigners were lynched in the 
streets. A few days later panic broke out over half 
the city when the crowd in the Champs Elysees took 
the drifting morsels of a torn barrage balloon for 
German parachutists descending on the town. Yet no 
one suspected then that Paris could fall. The over¬ 
censored Press told us nothing. All our news came by 
word of mouth, by way of someone who knew someone 
in one of the ministries. We continued to drink and 
dance with a sort of restless gaiety which covered a 
growing fear as the papers reluctantly admitted that 
the Germans were at Arras, then at Boulogne. 
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Up to June ioth, the day when Italy entered the 
war, we still believed that a miracle would save France. 
As we had believed in the myth of the Maginot Line, 
so we believed in the inviolability of the capital. But 
on that day the news was released that the government 
had left for the provinces and at the same time we 
knew that the German motorized columns had reached 
a point south of Beauvais, twenty-five miles from the 

Place de l’Opera.*5c 

On that day, when I arrived to start my shift at 
the station, I found the streets blocked for half a mile 
around by thousands of people jammed into a compact 
mass, pushing and struggling under the burning sun. 
A few policemen were trying to keep order and one 
of them, when he saw my uniform, explained that 
the lines had been blown up outside Paris so that the 
station was closed, but that all these people were 
waiting in the hope of getting a last train and refused 
to go away. He tried to force a way through for me, 
but the crowd was too dangerous. A wave of panic 
began to sweep through it at that moment, for some¬ 
one had spread the news that the Germans were 
entering the city and massacring the population. The 
mob seethed forward, determined to break down the 
station gates. Women screamed and fainted and I 
could see that children were being trampled under 
foot. Some men started wrenching at the iron railings. 
The policeman shrugged his shoulders and said, 
“ They’ll calm down in a minute. They’ve been 
like this all night, waiting quietly one minute and going 
crazy the next. They won’t believe there isn’t going 
to be a train. There are a lot of people inside and 
most of them seem to be sick. I’ll try to get you in.” 
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We pushed through the outskirts of the crowd and 
reached one of the goods yards, from which a private 
passage led into the station. There were a lot of 
people sitting or lying on the platforms, trying to 
shield their heads from the sun with newspapers. 
When I appeared they struggled to their feet and 
came crowding round me, clutching at my dress, 
pathetically confident that anyone in any sort of 
uniform would be able to help. “ Will there be a 
train to-day ? . . . Can we get any food ? Just a 
little water for the children ? . . . I feel ill. I have 
been sick all night. What is the matter with me ? 
. . . Are the Germans in the town yet ? . . . Will 
they kill us if there is no train ? . . . I have lost 
my mother . . . my son . . . my sister . . 

Jean G., who is a painter in civil life and was con- 
scribed in May as assistant station-master, came out 
of the office. He had been on duty for forty-eight 
hours without the chance of a wash or a shave. 

“ Thank God you’ve come,” he said, “ I thought 
you had gone to Biarritz with the others.” 

“ Why Biarritz ? ” I asked. 

“ The Red Cross decided to evacuate there last 
night and telephoned all their nurses to come. Didn’t 
they get hold of you ? ” 

“ No,” I said. “ This is the first I’ve heard of it. 
I don’t suppose they wanted me anyway.” 

“ There are two girls from the Secours aux Blesses 
Militaires. They’re at the rest centre trying to look 
after the sick children. I don’t know what we are 
going to do with all these people. They won’t go 
away and we can’t get supplies through.” 

“ They couldn’t get away even if they wanted 
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to,” I said. “ The streets are blocked for miles 
round.” 

“ We might give them something to drink,” Jean 
said tentatively. “ They’ll go crazy later in the day 
in this heat.” 

We started searching for the water-barrels we had 
used for serving cola water during the last three weeks. 
At last we found them and filled them from the office 
tap and started to wheel them out on to the platform. 
At once people crowded round us, crying and sobbing 
with relief, holding out cups and cardboard mugs. 
The barrels were empty in a few minutes and we 
called for volunteers to help us fill them and distribute 
the water. The trains standing in the sidings were 
crowded with eighteen to twenty people in every 
carriage. We knew that there was no chance of 
them leaving the station, but the occupants seemed 
to feel that they were one step nearer to safety and 
would not leave their places for an instant. We went 
all up the train ladling out water, then came back and 
worked up the next platform. 

A policeman came up to Jean and asked him if he 
couldn’t do something for the Belgian conscripts on 
Platform 18. No one had heard of any conscripts, 
but I went along to have a look at them. There were 
about forty of them, young draggled-looking boys of 
eighteen or nineteen. Most of them spoke only 
Flemish, but finally one of them came forward and 
explained in French that they had been told to report 
at the station on the preceding day in order to 
join the Belgian camp at Gahors. They had been 
herded on to the platform, with an armed guard to 
see that none of them left it, and had been waiting 
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for two days, without food, for a non-existent train to 
come in. 

When Jean telephoned to the Belgian consulate, 
the,re was no answer ; the station-master couldn’t be 
found either, so we decided to ask the guard to ignore 
his orders and let the boys go. At first he was afraid 
of getting into trouble if he gave way, but he was too 
hot and tired to really care. “ All right,” he said, 
“ they can go.” 

One of the boys said, “ You say, ‘ go ’ ; but where 
can we go to ? We came here to fight, not to be 
starved, then handed over to the Germans.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the others. “ We didn’t come for 
that.” 

The guard slung his rifle over his shoulder. “ I 
don’t care where you go,” he said. “ I’m going to 
fetch my family and get away before it’s too late.” 

I don’t know what happened to the Belgians. I 
don’t remember much more of that day ; only the 
heat that got worse and worse ; and the mingled 
smell of grilling concrete, stale meat paste, engine oil 
and . babies’ nappies ; and Jean bringing me an 
orange, and then a child saw it and cried so much 
that I had to give it away ; and a woman who had 
a baby in one of the railway carriages ; and the 
recurrent waves of panic and people begging for 
news. 

It was beginning to grow dark when I left the 
station. The police had cleared some of the streets, 
although a lot of people were still waiting, lying on 
the pavement, or talking together in small groups. 
Farther on the streets were full of people carrying 
bundles and pushing bicycles or perambulators loaded 
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with children or household goods. They were stream¬ 
ing out towards the gates of the city, walking with 
heads bent, and a lost staring look in their eyes, 
almost like sleep-walkers. There were hardly any 
policemen left and very little traffic, just a few cars, 
generally with mattresses tied to the roofs, piled with 
bundles or odd bits of furniture, and then the men 
and women and children walking doggedly out of the 


town. 

After a long time I got a train at the underground 
and presently I was back at my flat. The house was 
empty except for the two Spanish revolutionaries who 
lived on the top floor. They were two brothers who 
had escaped from Spain, and then from a concentration 
camp in France and had been living in hiding in the 
house for several months. When they heard me come 
in they came downstairs and asked me whether I 
thought Paris was to be defended. I told them No, 
there was no hope now. Everyone said that the only 
hope was to fight behind the Loire. Mario said . 
“ They promised to defend Paris street by street. 
Now they promise to defend Touraine. I don’t think 
the government means to fight at all.” I was angry 
at that. I still believed in Paul Reynaud and especi¬ 
ally, in spite of the scenes I had seen that day, I 

believed in the people of France. 

I lay down on my bed and Mario and Claudio 

went into the kitchen to make some supper for me. 
I was sound asleep by the time they brought me a 
dish of scrambled eggs and bread and cheese and a 
bottle of wine. After the food I felt better and we 


all drank together to the good wide Loire and French 
dynamite under the bridges. v» v I 
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Presently someone came into the garden and tapped 
at the window. It was the architect, Robert B., who 
was working in Le Corbusier’s Atelier as a military 
architect for the Ministry of Armaments. He climbed 
over the sill, which was the way all my friends came 
to see me, and dropped into the room. He had come 
to tell me that the Atelier had received the order to 
evacuate the next day and go down to the Creuse to 
build a cartridge factory at Moutier Roseille. Le 
Corbusier and Jeanneret were leaving that night and 
he was to join them as soon as possible. 

“ You must come too,” he said ; “ everyone we 

know has gone already and the Germans may arrive 
at any time.” 

“ Where are they ? ” I asked. 

“ No one knows,” he said. “ We rang up the 
Ministry, but they have gone to Tours. They didn’t 
even leave any instructions for us, just a message to 
get to the Creuse as well as we could.” 

“ How shall we get there ? ” I asked. “ There are 
no trains.” 

“ I’ve bought a car,” said Robert proudly. “ It 
cost a thousand francs and the man at the garage 
says he can make it go by to-morrow.” 

“ Doesn’t it go now ? ” I asked, slightly appre¬ 
hensive. 

“ It hasn’t been used for seven months and the man 
says the engine is a bit stale,” said Robert. I could 
see that he was hurt at my reserve in face of the 
wonder of a new car. 

Robert had brought more wine. He poured out 
glass after glass and I drank all I could, to drown the 
pain of leaving Paris. More people came in, friends 
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of mine who had not yet left because they had no 
money or no means of getting away. Some people 
whom I had never seen before were there ; 1 don t 
know how they came, but somehow they had heard 
that someone in the house had a car. There was a 
woman, a complete stranger, crying and holding on 
to Robert’s hand, refusing to release him, begging 
him to take her away with him. I kept dropping 
off to sleep, then waking to hear scraps of talk and 

argument, then falling into sleep again. 

When morning came I woke feeling fresh and clear 

in the head. The visitors had gone except for Robert, 
who was asleep in an armchair, and Marie-Berthe, 
sitting with her head on my writing-table, crying and 

murmuring to herself. . 

I sat up in bed and looked round the room, realising 

that I should perhaps never wake in it again. I tried 

to picture a German in a field-grey uniform walking 

around the flat, handling my things, valuing them at 

a glance to see if they were worth confiscating. When 

I moved, Marie-Berthe jumped up and came running 

over to the bed and threw her arms round me, crying, 

“ Don’t leave me ! Take me with you ! I can t bear 

it if you leave me ! ” . _ c< ... 

“ It’s no good, Marie-Berthe,” said Robert. We 

can’t take you.” <t T , „ 

“ Look out of the window,” she sobbed. ^ It s all 

black. You can’t leave me alone in that.” 

I didn’t know what to say. It seemed terrible to 
leave anyone and yet I knew that we should have to 
leave even our best friends. Robert was making signs 
to me which I took to mean that he wouldn’t have 
Marie-Berthe whatever happened. 
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“ It’s all black,” she screamed again. 

I looked out of the window as she pointed, and to 
my astonishment it was , not black but dirty grey, 
outside. There seemed to be a thick fog, then when 
I looked at my hands I saw that the nails were black, 
then that the sheet looked grey and soiled. 

“I think it’s an artificial fog,” said Robert. He 
went into the bathroom and washed quickly, then 
came back, saying that it was time to fetch his mission 
order from Le Corbusier’s atelier, and then bring the 
car back from the garage at Montrouge. He took 
with him my Red Cross papers to try to get some sort 
of official stamp on them in order to facilitate my 
journey. 

“ We’ll meet at my place at twelve o’clock,” he said. 
“Try to bring some food and the smallest suitcase 
you can. It’s going to be a tight fit.” 

He went out with Marie-Berthe, and I got up and 
made coffee. Then I packed a few things into a 
suitcase, a change of clothes, an overcoat, all my 
manuscripts and a couple of note-books containing 
the results of two years’ hard work. I put my rings 
into a purse with a belt passed through it and strapped 
it round my waist. Then I packed my books into 
wooden crates and carried them down into the 
cellar. 

When everything was ready I went out. I didn’t 
even lock up behind me. I had a sort of superstitious 
feeling that if I took no precautions I had more chance 
of coming back some day. 

Outside the fog was lifting as the hot sun pierced 
through, but everything still looked weird and gloomy. 
People were standing about wondering what had 
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happened and I heard someone say that smoke bombs 

had been dropped during the night. 

All the bakers’ shops were closed and most of th 
shop-keepers seemed to have left the town already. 1 
got P some P chocolate and a few oranges, but there was 

nothing else to be had. 

All around the rue de Sevres the streets were quite 
empty, but as I approached the Gare de Montparnasse 
walking towards Robert’s flat, there was a tremendous 
crowd blocking the street. Thousands of people were 
waiting there because a rumour had been put about 
that a train was to leave for the south later in the 

da The people were waiting in a kind of apathetic 
despair, not really believing in the promised train, but 
too tired and hopeless to take any initiative, the 
Place de Rennes looked like a huge Bedouin camp with 
men, women and children lying stretched in the road, 
some eating and drinking, others pressed against the 
walls of the houses to snatch a little shade, others trying 
to comfort terrified children. There was an extraor¬ 
dinary hush, everyone seemed to be listening as thoug 1 

to catch the first sound of the invading army. 

I began to regret that Robert had insisted that 1 

should travel in my nurse’s uniform. I tried to force 
a way through the crowd, but I was surrounded m 
an instant by women holding out their sick chddren, 
begging me to get them food. Someone caught hold 
of my arm and dragged and pushed me to a doorstep, 
where a woman was lying unconscious. 1 had a 
portable Red Cross case with me and tried to bring 
her round with ether, but she never moved. Bclore 
I could do anything more I was dragged away to 
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attend to a sick child, then to an old woman who 
seemed to be dying. I could do nothing for them, 
but I was caught and saw that there was no possibility 
of getting as far as Robert’s house. I wondered if he 
would leave without me, but it was no good worrying 
and I resigned myself to do what I could for the sick 
with words of comfort and an ether bottle. 

Presently I heard a man shouting : “ Nurse, nurse ! ” 
It was a policeman waving to me over the heads of 
the crowd. He forced his way up to me. He had 
taken off his helmet and his face was dripping with 
sweat and his uniform torn. 


There are a lot of sick people, 55 he said. “ Can 
you do something for them ? 55 

“ I don’t know what to do,” I said, “ I haven’t any 

medicine and anyway what they want is food and 
drink. 55 


I thought you could do something as you’re a 
nurse, 55 said the policeman. 

I was just going to explain that I was not really 

a nurse, when I had an idea. “ Look, 55 I said, “ these 

people aren’t so much sick as starving. Lots of them 

have come from Belgium and the north and they’re 

worn out and have no homes and no money. If we 

don t get milk for the children a lot of them are goinsr 
to die. 55 * 5 


That s right, 55 said the policeman. “ But we 
haven’t got any milk. 55 

There s still condensed milk in the grocers’ shops, 55 
I said. “ If you’ll let me break into the stores, I’ll 
make drinks for the children at least. 55 

The policeman looked startled and said, “ I can’t 
let you do that. It’s private property.” 
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<c I represent the Red Cross,” I told him, a ^jd ^ 
have the right to requisition anything necessary.” 

I don’t suppose he really believed me, yet he hesi¬ 
tated a little, then told me to do as I liked. Some 
women had heard us talking and came clustering 
round, holding out babies’ bottles and begging for 
milk. I chose two tough-looking men from the crowd, 
and we forced our way through the square to the 
grocery stores. The men had the door open in a 
minute and then we were inside and searching the 
shelves and boxes for condensed milk. There wasn t 
much, but I took all I could find and went into the 
kitchen behind the shop and made milk from the tins. 
We took all the food, too, and gave it to the people 
nearest. Soon the shop was empty and we repeated 
the same thing farther down the road. A few children 
had been fed by then, but anything one person could 
do seemed hopeless in face of the thousands who were 

sick and hungry. . 

It was four o’clock when I noticed the time at last. 

I was sure that Robert would be gone by now, but I 
started to run, suddenly terrified at the idea of being 
left behind, and pushed my way across the square, 
then by skirting widely around the station I was able 

to reach the Place Denfer Rochereau. 

When I arrived at Robert’s house, I found my 
friend Suzanne standing at the door gazing anxiously 
down the street. She was dressed for the journey, 
looking very pale and tired. Two more people were 
to travel with us, Otto G., a Dutch architect, attached 
like Robert to Le Corbusier’s atelier, and his blonde, 
blowsy wife. They were waiting in the studio, reading 
and chewing peppermint gum. Robert had not 
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ar u iv ! d ’ and they had all three spent the day wondering 
whether anything had happened to him and whether 
it would be wiser to leave on foot. 

I came in and lay down on the sofa. I was so tired 
that I felt as though all the will had been drained* 
out of me and I began to hope that something might 
happen to prevent me leaving Paris. I felt that any¬ 
thing the Germans could do to me would be preferable 
to the effort of making a long journey. 

I was almost asleep before Suzanne had heated the 
remains of lunch for me. She held the plate close to 
me and gave me sips of wine and coffee. As soon as 
I had finished eating I felt much better again and 
ready to face the journey. We were getting very 
anxious about Robert. Every few minutes one of us 
ran out into the street, hoping to see him arrive. It 
was growing late, and we began to wonder whether 
we should be able to leave at all that day. 

I was standing at the corner, watching the long 

hopeless procession of refugees, pushing wheelbarrows 

and go-carts piled with children and household 

belongings, when he appeared, driving a very small 
very dilapidated car. ’ 

He saw me and drew up by the pavement. He 
looked very dirty and tired. 

“ We couldn’t get the car to go,” he said. “ Then 
I couldn t get through the crowd. Everyone else was 
going in the other direction and they seemed to think 
it was rather suspicious for someone to be trying to 
get into Paris instead of out of it.” 

“ The others are all ready to start,” I said. “ We 
only have to fetch my suitcase.” 

Robert said, “ We’ll go round there now, then pick 
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them up and start at once. There isn’t a moment to 
lose They say the Germans are m the suburbs 
He handed me back my papers. A note had been 
added at the foot that I was on mission for the Associa¬ 
tion and was to be allowed to travel freel >f to Aubu^on. 

He had signed it himself and stamped it with the 
stamp of the military architectural section of the 
Ministry of Armaments. It looked very o cia 

im igot S into the car and we set off, using the narrow 
back streets and avoiding the crowded boulevards^ 
My suitcase was waiting in the hall. Mar 
Claudio were there too, strapping haversacks to the 

backs iust ready to leave on their bicycles. We shook 

hands mther solemnly, knowing that they had litt e 

chance of escape, without passports conde ™ ne J 
death in Spain and with a warrant out for their 
arrest in France. They seemed quite cheerful, 
however, and rather excited at the prospect of a new 

adventure. 

Half an hour later we were ready to start. I 
five of us crowded into the decrepit two-seater, three 
in front and two behind, perched on the suitcases 
the dickey. Robert had a road map open on his 
knees and directed the route while Otto drove. On V 
two of the possible exits from Pans remained open 
the Porte d’Orleans and the Porte de Versailles. The 
Porte d’Orleans was nearer and the quickest way 
Rennes, where we were to pick up Robert s wife and 
baby son, but the road was so blocked that we had 
decided to make a detour and leave by the Porte de 

VC It WM* beginning to rain, a light drizzle which soon 
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turned to a sharp, cold downpour. We huddled under 

rugs, trying to shield ourselves, and gradually came to 

the outskirts of Paris. It was just dark as we reached 

the last suburbs and joined the long caravan of cars 
making for Chartres. 



Chapter II 

THROUGH THE BARRICADES 

The long double file of cars moved forward slowly 
and silently. Every now and then a dispatch-rider 
on a motor-bicycle rode alongside, jostling them into 
line or calling us to halt until some military convoy 
had passed. Army guards in small camouflaged cars 
or riding motor-cycles passed up and down the file 
shouting warnings to anyone who incautiously turned 
on his side-lights or lit an uncovered match. A cer¬ 
tain number of army cars and tanks were travelling 
among the civilian convoy and we knew that the 
Germans were searching for us. From time to time 
we could hear an aeroplane circling slowly overhead, 
and then the soldiers would hurry along the file of cars, 
stopping at each just long enough to whisper, “ Danger. 

Don’t show any light.” 

Towards midnight we passed through the last 
suburbs and came out into the open country. The 
road seemed a little clearer and we began to think 
that we might reach Chartres in time for breakfast. 
We were holding the road with difficulty, creeping 
along on the tail of the dimly seen car in front of us, 
when we felt a bump, and then our car lurched over 
sideways. We clambered out as well as we could and 
Robert crawled round to inspect the damage. We 
had driven too near the edge of the road and heeled 
over into a deep ditch full of wet ferns and under- 
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growth. One of the wheels had been wrenched off 
and the tyre badly damaged. 

We started groping around in the dark for the tool¬ 
box and spare wheel, but after a search which began 
acrimoniously and ended despairingly, we were forced 
to admit that whoever was responsible had forgotten 
to include any repair material. As we had disorganized 
the entire convoy by this time, we had no choice but 
to right the car, push it farther into the ditch and 
wait there until a spare wheel could be brought from 
Chartres. 

A steady drizzle was falling now. While Robert 
went to stand in the road and try for a lift from one 
of the military cars, the rest of us arranged one of the 
rugs into a sort of tent over the car, got in and huddled 
under it. Soon the drizzle became a downpour, 
soaked through the sodden covering and dripped down 
the backs of our necks. We waited patiently, stiff 
with cold and cramp and dreaming of hot drinks. 
It was at this time that we began to feel a bitter 
hatred for the Dutch woman, who was fat and took 
up more than her share of the seat. 

Quite soon Robert lifted up a corner of the rug and 
whispered, “ I’ve stopped a general and he is going 
to take me into Chartres. I showed him my mission 
order and he thinks I’m an important official from the 
Ministry of Armaments. Luckily he can’t see that 
I’m wearing shorts.” 

He disappeared and we settled down again to our 
wait for morning. 

The night passed very slowly and when light began 
to break we saw that the long file of cars was now 
quite immobile. It had stopped raining and we got 
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out of the car and walked up and down, trying to 
warm ourselves. The road was full of people, sitting 
on the steps of their cars, trying to make some sort ot 
toilet, drinking from thermos flasks or talking in 
groups. Those who had bicycles or were travelling 
on foot continued to push their way wearily along the 
road, or sat and rested while they ate their provisions 
There was no longer the semblance of military control 
which we had seen the night before. A few people 
were already abandoning their cars, pushing them, 
over into the ditch and setting off on foot. One ot 
them said that the road had been jammed for over 
three hours and the last soldiers who had passed that 
way had told them that it would be better to get 

away as well as they could. 

We were frantically hungry by now, but there was 

nothing but a little chocolate to take the chill out ot 

our stiff, wet bodies. I ate some, but it made me sick 

at once. It was not chocolate I wanted but something 

hot and solid, like milky coffee and bread and 

butter. 

Presently we saw a woman winding her way among 
the crowd, begging for milk for the two haggard 
babies clasped in her arms. When she caught sight 
of me, she came up and said “ Can’t you help me, 
nurse ? My babies have had nothing to eat or drink 
for two days and they will die if I can’t get milk 

for them.” # . 0 , 

I had forgotten that I was still wearing my Ked 

Cross uniform and was liable to be considered a 

responsible nurse. I felt the babies’ pulses, and they 

were so weak, and the woman so pitiful, that I thought 

I had better try to get them some food. 
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Over to the right, across the field and half hidden by 
trees, I could see a roof and the tops of several hay¬ 
stacks. It looked like a farm, and if so, there might 
be cows and milk. Some other people standing near 
told us that it was no use as they had been there 
themselves and the farmer had nothing left, but we 
decided to try. Suzanne took one of the poor, feeble 
babies in her arms and I took the other, and we set 
off v/earily across the rough fields, with the mother 
trailing behind. 

As soon as we entered the bare clean kitchen, we 
saw that there was no food to be had. The cupboards 
stood open, showing empty jars and tins, and the pots 
on the kitchen range had been scraped to the last 
crumb. The farmer’s wife was sitting in a rocking- 
chair, gazing dazedly into space. When she talked, 
she spoke automatically, as though she had said the 

same thing hundreds of times until it had lost its 
meaning. 

“ I’m very sorry for you,” she said, “ really very 
sorry, but we haven’t a crust left in the house and I 
don’t know when we shall get a bit of food for our¬ 
selves.” 

" Can,t y° u fi nd something ? ” begged the mother. 

“ Anything^ would do ; a drop of milk or an egg.” 

“ People have been sneaking in all night trying to 
milk the cows,” said the woman. “ We had to let 
the dog out in the end, although we don’t want to 
be hard on anyone. The eggs have been taken too, 
almost before they were laid. There is nothing but 
a few potatoes.” 

“ Won’t you give me just two of them ? ” I asked. 

She went away, then came back with two big 
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potatoes with the earth still clinging to them, and we 
cleaned and mashed them and mixed them with hot 
water until they made a sort of broth, then Suzanne 
and I fed the babies with teaspoons. They managed 
to swallow feebly and a little colour came into their 
cheeks. They were too weak to eat much, so we put 
the rest of the mixture into a bottle and set back 
across the fields. 

When we arrived in sight of the road, we saw that 
the cars were moving slowly forward. They were 
crawling along slower than a normal walking pace, 
but at least they were moving, and as Robert had 
not yet returned we had to watch bitterly while our 
neighbours of the night disappeared round the corner 
of the road. 

To pass the time I wandered about talking to the 
poorer types of refugee, those who had left Paris on 
foot without money or settled destination. Most of 
them seemed to have left without any reasoned plan 
in their heads simply because their friends were leav¬ 
ing, or the patron of their favourite cafe, or the people 
at the baker’s shop, and they thought they had better 
go too. When I asked how they were going to live, 
they shook their heads miserably and said that they 

had not thought of that yet. 

One of the women, a gypsy-looking creature from 
the Paris zone , was explaining to her neighbours that 
her sister had had a baby during the night and was 
getting a lift in one of the cars, while her five other 
children had been taken up in a lorry by some soldiers. 
They were trying to get to Tours, where they had 
relations. When I asked her how her sister had ex¬ 
pected to walk half across France with five children 
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and another on the way, she just stared at me and 
said that everyone was leaving and they were not 
going to be left behind. 

These were the sort of people who made me under¬ 
stand the power of patient, reasoned propaganda. 
The Parisians are generally supposed to be the most 
civilized and intelligent set of people in the world, 
yet they were behaving in this moment of crisis with 
the childishness one might expect from some primitive 
African race. Perhaps it was just because of their 
culture that they provided such good aim for the 
propagandist’s weapons. Every worker, even the 
poorest of the poor, read and understood his news¬ 
paper. For years he had been absorbing the anti- 
English policy of weekly revues published at popular 
prices, such as Gringoire , Candide and Je Suis Partout . 
They had heard from Le Jour that the English would 
let them down, and they had heard from Royalist 
papers like the Action Frangaise and from the Com¬ 
munist Humanite that their own government would let 
them down. They had listened consistently to the 
wireless, seen through the ridiculous censorship of the 
French broadcasts and tuned in to the foreign pro¬ 
grammes. Everyone laughed at the “ Traitor of 
Stuttgart ”, the French speaker on the German wave¬ 
length, but everyone listened to him, and he spoke 
just enough of the truth to bring conviction when 
things were heading in the way he had prophesied. 
The Germans had been working for exactly this result 
ever since the beginning of the war, and probably 
long before. When the moment came to get the 
people out on the roads and create an atmosphere 
of abandon and despair, they had only to press the 
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button of their well-oiled machine, and the thing was 
set in motion. 

At about midday we saw a Press car, with Paris- 
Soir in big red letters on a black streamer, approaching 
from the direction of Chartres. In it were Robert, 
two journalists, a spare wheel and a box of tools. 

Robert jumped out, looking thinner and more agi¬ 
tated than ever, followed by the two reporters, and 
they all started to attack the car together, jacking her 
up and changing the wheel and at the same time 
asking excitedly whether there was any news from 
Paris. Even the two men from Paris-Soir did not 
know whether the capital had been occupied, although 
they were due back at their office and had received 
no counter-orders. Naturally no one knew any more 
than they did, and the only news was what they 
themselves had brought. Chartres had been bombed 
during the night by the same ’planes which had been 
searching for our convoy, and the civilian convoy 
* which had left Paris from the Porte d’Orleans, and 
which we had so nearly joined, had been almost wiped 
out by attacks from German dive-bombers. 

At last everything was ready and we set off. The 
file of cars moved very slowly, travelling perhaps fifty 
yards at a time, then stopping again for ten or fifteen 
minutes. Robert tried to cheer us up by saying that 
there was a village a few miles on and that we should 
stop and get something to cat there. The idea gave 
us a little courage, though even the thought of food 
made me feel faint with longing. 

Some time in the early afternoon we reached the 
village. It was a typical village of the region, built 
of grey stone, with cobbled streets, a pretentious town 
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hall and a church large enough to hold the entire 
population of a town three times as big. Even in 
the sunlight it looked drab and desolate. The refugees 
had settled on it like a swarm of locusts ; some walking 
dejectedly up and down the street, others sleeping on 
the doorsteps with their heads propped against the 
doorposts, and others crowding round the village 
pump, drinking thirstily from their cupped hands. 

As soon as we drew up, the nearest refugees started 
waving to us, pointing to the shops and making signs 
that there was nothing to be had. We got out all 
the same and walked up the street, peering into the 
windows in the hope of finding some morsel of food 
which had been overlooked in the general pillage. 
It was no use. Every house had been ransacked and 
it was quite evident that nothing whatever remained. 
There was still a fresh smell of bread from the baker’s 
shop that roused our hopes for an instant, but the door 
had been forced open and the long trestles stood as 
bare as a bone. Only two frightened-looking children 
were searching on the floor for crumbs, crawling under 
the tables and popping fragments of crust into their 
mouths with mingled disgust and eagerness. 

Right at the end of the street some business was 
being done. An enterprising grocer had remained 
behind, alone of the village, and was selling off his 
stock of vin ordinaire at exorbitant prices. We bought 
three bottles of red wine that tasted like vinegar, and 
divided them among the five of us. I was so thirsty 
that I tossed off two cupfuls without stopping to think 
of the effect on an empty stomach. For two minutes 
I felt better, then my legs collapsed under me without 
any warning and the next thing I remember was 
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being hoisted into the car with great difficulty, and 
then a sort of stupor which prevented me moving 
although I could feel the pins and needles in my legs 
and the cramp in my back where the Dutch woman’s 
elbow dug into my ribs. 

When I could think sensibly again I saw that we 
were in a country lane and that the way was blocked 
by a barricade consisting of an upturned cart and 
some barbed wire. A soldier was perched on the 
running board, arguing with Robert, who was explain¬ 
ing that we had left the convoy because we had 
decided not to pass by Chartres but to make foi 
Le Mans. 

“ All refugees are supposed to stay in the convoy,” 
said the soldier severely. 

“ I’m not a refugee,” said Robert. “ We are both 
military architects and we have to join the Ministry 
as quickly as possible.” 

“ Surely you aren’t going in the right direction 
for Aubusson ? ” said the soldier, looking suspiciously 
at the mission orders. 

“ The road was blocked by troops,” said Robert. 
“ We shall have to go west now, then southward.” 

Luckily the soldier believed him, for we had no right 
whatever to pass by Rennes. He asked for all our 
identity cards, then looked doubtfully at Suzanne and 
myself, who were limply regaining consciousness. 

“ Are these ladies ill ? ” he asked. 

“ No,” said Robert. “ They are feeling bad because 
we can’t get anything to eat.” 

The soldier shook his head. “ It is terrible. There 
is no food anywhere. People are dying of hunger on 
the roads.” 
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Why isn’t there any control ? ” asked Otto resent¬ 
fully, for his Dutch sense of order revolted at this 
chaos. 

“ There are so many rumours about,” said the 
soldier. “ I don’t understand it, nor does anyone else. 
The people who ought to be organizing were the first 
to evacuate. Now there is no one left to make 
arrangements.” 

He moved aside and allowed us to edge past the 
improvised barrier. The road was clear now, but the 
strange behaviour of the car prevented us from going 
much faster than we had travelled in the morning. 
It progressed in short jerks, while a peculiar barking 
noise came from the engine. Every now and then it 
would stop altogether and someone would have to 
get out and wind the handle until a rumbling explosion 
told us that it was ready to start again. 

We were in sight of a village when it stopped 
finally and refused to respond to all our efforts. We 
got out and pushed feebly, then, as there was no 
result, we gave it up and set off for the village to ask 
for help. A number of cars were drawn up near a 
petrol pump just at the entrance to the village and a 
queue of people waited nervously beside it, holding 
out old tins, cans, saucepans, anything that would 
contain the petrol. We were getting very short our¬ 
selves and with Robert’s mission order we had a right 
to priority, so we decided to get something to fill up 
the engine. A notice hung on the pump, saying, 
“ One litre only to each customer ”. A young boy 
was working the handle and just as we came up he 
stopped and called out, “ No more petrol left ! ” and 
disappeared into his shop. The waiting people surged 
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after him, holding out their pots and pans, begging 
hysterically for a single drop of petrol, offering hand¬ 
fuls of money and even jewels. It was no good, the 
pump was quite empty. Some of the owners started 
at once to remove a few valuables from their cars and 

set off on foot. 

A The first thing we saw as we entered the main 
street was a stout and cheerful peasant woman selling 
strawberries. They were the biggest, juiciest straw¬ 
berries we had ever seen, piled on their own leaves 
that served as plates. We bought all she had, then 
looked around for somewhere to sit and eat them. 
One of the cafes was open and was serving coffee, 
although there was no milk or sugar. There was no 
bread to be had either, but the coffee revived us 
wonderfully, and although strawberries have not much 
subsistence when they form the only meal of the day, 
they tasted better than anything I had ever eaten. 
v A group of anti-aircraft gunners were talking 

angrily in a corner. Presently one of them came 
over and asked whether we had any news from Paris. 
He was a young boy, haggard and dirty in his stained 
blue uniform. He and his companions had arrived 
on foot from Chartres without food or money and were 
making for their homes in Normandy and the Channel 
ports. 

As no demobilization order had been given, the 
boy’s story seemed inexplicable, and we began to 
wonder whether he was deserting. Just then the land¬ 
lord came up to tell us that he had a supply of brandy 
in the cellar, so we ordered some for ourselves and 
asked the soldiers to join us in a drink. 

The boy went to consult his friends, then they all 
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trooped over to our table and sat down to wait for 
the brandy. 

At first they were sulky and not inclined to talk, but 
the arrival of the drinks cheered them up considerably, 
and when they seemed a little revived, Otto asked 
them why they had left Chartres since the garrison 
was still in the town. 

“ There’s something queer going on in Chartres,” 
said a young man with a corporal’s stripe on his 
sleeve. “ We didn’t want to leave, but our captain 
came in the day before last and told us to get out of 
the town, and every man for himself. We had to do 
as we were told.” 

“ It was just after the first bombardment,” said 
another. “ We were supposed to be defending the 
aerodrome, yet we were forbidden to fire at the 
German ’planes when they attacked us. They were 
flying just over our heads, choosing their targets and 
letting out their bombs right on the objective. We 
could have picked them off with our rifles.” 

“ They knew we wouldn’t shoot or they would not 
have dared to fly as low as that,” another of them 
said. 

“ Guiot is right,” said the corporal. “ They were 
circling just over the A.A. battery. We could have 
brought down the lot if we had been allowed to 
fire.” 

Another of the soldiers said, “ The bombs were 
bursting all round us and we had to wait there, doing 
nothing, forbidden to defend ourselves, while the 
officers were down in the shelter.” 

“ The officers are losing us the war,” cried Guiot 
angrily. “ They don’t care about France as long as 
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they can keep their good jobs and not risk their skins. 
It’s the same story everywhere—the men in danger 
and the officers in comfortable shelters.” 

“ Not everywhere,” said the corporal. One must 
try to be fair. The officers in the front line lead their 
men everywhere and go first into danger.’ 

* “ It is a different thing,” the other boy said. “ They 

are the best of the lot, an elite. You have to judge 
by the average and the average officer is letting his 

men down.” 

They had forgotten us now and were arguing among 
themselves, quoting their comrades who had returned 
from the front and the stories they told of their officers. 

I could see their cold, contained anger, ripe for 
mutiny yet always reasoned ; their rage at the betrayal 
of France, which they saw as a personified betrayal 
by their own captain of their home towns of Le Havre 
or Caen. 

> Presently the corporal remembered our presence and 

' said to us, “ I hope you understand why we feel so 
bitter? They haven’t any right to conscribe us and 
then treat us in this way. We have been turned out 
without a sou, without even our pay.” 

The boy called Guiot broke in before we could 
answer, “ Why shouldn’t they understand ? We’re 
all equal now that we are all starving together.” 

“ Are you Communists ? ” asked Robert. 

The boy looked surprised. “No. The Communists 
just make a lot of noise. Besides, they are working 
for Russia. All the same,” he said reflectively, “ they 
may be right. They say we shan’t get any change 
without a revolution, and I am beginning to think 
so too.” 
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The others nodded, and one of them said, “ There 
are a lot of accounts to be settled after the war.” 

It was getting late and we meant to be in Le Mans 
before nightfall, so we called the patron and paid our 
bill. When the soldiers heard of the accident to the 
car, they offered to help and went off with Robert 
and Otto, while Suzanne, Madame G. and I dozed 
in our chairs. 

Presently Otto came back to tell us that the car was 
ready to start, although she would never go properly 
until the sparking plugs were changed. We tried to 
give a little money to the soldiers, so that they could 
buy some food on their way, but they refused almost 
angrily. One of them started the car and they stood 
in a group, waving until we were out of sight. 

When night fell we were still far from Le Mans. 
Besides frequent breakdowns, when we had to get out 
and push until the car could be set running down a 
slope, we were hindered by the improvised barricades 
which barred the route every half-mile or so. They 
were generally guarded by two sentries who had orders 
to let no one pass without proof of urgent business. 

Most of the sentries were nervous and irritable. 
They knew the Germans were somewhere near but 
had no instructions as to what to do if they appeared. 
Part of the French army had passed along the road 
earlier in the day in retreat from the Somme and had 
brought news that German motor-cyclists, who gener¬ 
ally preceded the advance guard of their motorized 
forces, had been seen riding in the direction of Le Mans. 
At certain points the advancing Germans and small 
groups of the retreating French had actually been 
travelling together. The Germans were advancing at 
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a great pace and stopped just long enough to disarm 
any stragglers of the French army they happened to 
meet, but paid no further attention to them. 

The sentries were obliged to stay at their posts, 
although they were not clear as to whether they were 
there to prevent the passage of civilian fifth columnists 
or to put up some resistance to the German scouts. 
Actually they could not have resisted any normally 
armed soldier, for most of them had been issued with 
decrepit rifles of the 1870 model and each had two 
small cartridges for all ammunition. 

One sentry, on guard at a crazy-looking barrier of 
hurdles and barbed wire, took the cartridges from his 
rifle to show us. “ Look at this,” he said, twirling 
the little metal capsule disdainfully in his fingers. 
“ At my father’s farm we wouldn’t use a thing like 
this to go rabbit-shooting.” Then he tossed it over 
his shoulder into the ditch and spat after it angrily. 

We had intended to reach Le Mans at all costs that 
night, but by two o’clock in the morning none of us 
was in a fit state to drive any farther. We had 
reached a small hamlet, which seemed to be chiefly 
inhabited by barking dogs, and decided to sleep there 
even if it meant finding the Germans in occupation 
next morning. The local policeman, whom we roused 
after much banging and shouting at the windows of 
the gendarmerie , told us, as we had half expected, that 
there was no food and no accommodation to be had. 
We insisted, and our wan looks must have moved him, 
for he finally relented and told us to follow him to 
the school-house. 

The school had been turned into a Centre for 
refugees, and was crowded with people sleeping in 
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rows on the classroom floors. The policeman woke a 
few of them, pushed them, sleepy and grumbling, into 
a yet more compact mass, and cleared a small space 
for us. Then he brought a bundle of straw and 
spread it out for a bed, leaving a little over for a 
covering. 

I had just time to pull off my shoes before I fell over 
on to the straw and collapsed into an extraordinarily 
deep, blank sleep. 

When I awoke all the other refugees had gone and 
the sun was shining brightly in through the open door. 
I woke the others and we went out into the village. 
I was feeling very queer, neither well nor ill, but light 
in the head and exalted and no longer at all hungry. 
We washed and drank at the village pump. I put 
my whole head under the water and let the icy stream 
rush through my hair and over my shoulders. Every¬ 
thing seemed very amusing, just as simple things used 
to seem when I was a child. . . . Then we started 
for Le Mans. 

Half an hour later we had a breakdown. Robert 
and Otto took out the plugs, tried to clean them with 
an oily rag and put them back again. The car set 
off in grand style, raced along for ten miles, then 
broke down again. This time it was over an hour 
before we could restart her. 

I didn’t care what happened. I sat by the road 
side and sucked grass-stalks and felt the sun soaking 
into my bones. Suzanne lay beside me, her hands 
clasped behind her head, pale and too exhausted to 
speak. Madame G. was quite unchanged. She ap¬ 
peared to have no need of food or sleep and talked 
volubly to anyone who would listen to her, just as 
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she had done at the beginning of the journey. The 
two men were nervous and snappish, quarrelling over 

the engine. , „ 

In the end we reached Le Mans at about tour in 

the afternoon. The big, ugly town was full of troops, 

dirty and weary after the disaster of the Somme. 

Several divisions of the English army were there and 

the traffic was being precariously directed by English 

soldiers, who were never quite clear as to whether 

the cars should keep to the right or the left. 

While the car was being repaired we waited in what 

had once been a luxurious cafe on the Place near the 

Cathedral. Now its red plush was torn and muddy 

from the boots of hundreds of refugees, the floor 

scattered with orange peel and babies’ nappies draped 

over the chairs. The waiters scurried about, furious 

at the intrusion, quarrelling with the refugees who 

were clamouring for food. 

We sat down on a red plush bench, beside a column 

of false marble covered with children’s pencil scrib- 
blings. After a time the waiter brought coffee and a 
very small loaf of stale bread. Food no longer inter¬ 
ested me, but I was thankful for the coffee and forced 
myself to eat a little bread. I regretted it immediately, 
for the taste revived my hunger. Suzanne could not 
eat and divided her slice of bread between the rest 
of us. She looked so pale and weak that I began to 

feel frightened. 

When the car was ready we started off again. It 
was almost dark but we knew that there would be 
nowhere to sleep in Le Mans. Our road map had 
misled us several times and after trying various ways 
out of the town and finding that the road led nowhere 
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in particular, we returned to the centre and asked the 
way from one of the military police. 

He was a tall Irishman, wearing a big khaki beret 
with an emerald green plume, directing the traffic 
with great good humour. Robert asked him in halting 
English for the road to Laval. 

Tout droit,” he replied in French, so we drove 
straight on. 

We drove for a long time in the dark. We did not 
seem to be on a main road, but another group of 
English soldiers, when we stopped to ask the way, had 
answered “ Tout droit,” reassuringly, so we kept right 
ahead. The car was going beautifully and in spite of 
the blackness, we had done nearly thirty kilometres 
by midnight. 

Just as we were congratulating ourselves, a light was 
flashed in our faces and a voice called to us to halt. 
We stopped and saw two sentries barring the way 
with fixed bayonets. 

One of them jumped on to the running board and 
drew a revolver, saying, “ Where are you going ? ” 

“ To Laval, then down to Aubusson,” said Robert. * 

“ Your papers . . .” 

We handed them over and both the soldiers scrutin¬ 
ized them closely, then one of them said, “ If you want 
to go to Laval, you are going in the wrong direction. 
The German tanks have been signalled five miles 
down the road, so you had better go back the way 
you came. 55 

We turned the car and drove back without a word, 
reaching Le Mans just as dawn was breaking. 

I don’t remember much of the next day. There 
seemed to be nothing left but the longing for sleep. 
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I remember vaguely Suzanne sitting propped between 
Otto and myself, unconscious, yet without room to 
fall back. Then Laval and a harassed doctor and 
some arrangement that an army lorry was to take her 

to her home in St. Malo. 

Then pouring rain and hours of waiting at the 

4 Laval station. The dirt and mess everywhere. The 

platform swarming with refugees who had been waiting 

three days for a train. Then a train arriving and the 

people leaning from the windows, stretching out their 

hands and begging for food, and nurses measuring out 

a little milk for the children. 

Laval was so full that even in the cafes there was 

no room to sit down. We sat on the floor, leaning 
for support against each other’s backs, sheltering while 
something was done at the garage to the car’s soaked 
engine. Some time the next night we left for Rennes, 
driving slowly down Brittany, while the car jolted 
y and creaked, broke down and started off again, all 

through the day. 
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Chapter III 

DWINDLING HOPES 

On the night of June 16th we reached Rennes. It 
was five days since we had taken off our clothes or 
tasted any food except black coffee and strawberries, 
and on one occasion a little soup, so it seemed hardly 
credible to find bed and warm baths and supper 
waiting for us. Renee and her mother had been 
expecting us for the last three days and had almost 
given up hope, when we at last arrived, starving and 
exhausted but still alive. 

It was hard to get supplies at Rennes, but somehow 
they had contrived a stew and cooked a lot of vegetables 
and even made hot sugared coffee. All this smelt so 
good that it brought tears to my eyes and I felt that 
all I desired of life was to eat as much as possible of 
this glorious food as quickly as possible. Yet when 
the plate was set before me the food would not pass 
down my throat and the next thing I remember is 
sitting on a sofa, crying weakly, while Renee fed me 
with soup out of a teaspoon. 

Next morning at breakfast we felt sufficiently revived 
to be interested in the news, for during the journey 
we had seen no newspapers and heard only vague 
rumours of the French retreat. The papers still 
appeared in the west and the radio was broadcasting 
from Bordeaux, so we were able to learn that the 
Germans had entered Paris on June 13th and that Paul 
Reynaud had sent a last message to President Roosevelt 
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which amounted to an ultimatum that unless America 
came immediately to the rescue, France would have 
to negotiate for peace. 

It was the first hint of capitulation, yet none of us 
would believe that it was more than a hint, or perhaps 
a bluff on Reynaud’s part to force America into the 
war. We knew that the Loire was an almost perfect 
natural line of defence, and although the German tanks 
had crossed the Meuse and the Somme, in each case 
one bridge had been left intact either through treachery 
or incompetence. 

Throughout the morning there was a constant 
coming and going of solid Breton bourgeois, friends of 
Renee’s parents, who drifted in and out of the house, 
bringing scraps of information and hoping for news 
from Paris. They brought a general atmosphere of 
dwindling hope, yet all had confidence in Weygand and 
believed that once he had time to rally the army he 
would hold out behind the new lines. Almost every¬ 
one at that time believed that General Gamelin had 
been responsible for the debacle in the north and 
that Weygand, although he had been put in charge 
too late to prevent the fall of Paris, would still be in 
time to deliver France from the enemy. 

While Robert and' Otto were away at the garage, 
preparing the car for the journey into the Massif 
Central, the news came over the wireless of Roose¬ 
velt’s non-committal reply and at the same time of 
Reynaud’s resignation in favour of Marshal Petain. 
The news was vague and already out of date. Just 
as the Press had buoyed up false hopes by deliberate 
lies during the period when the Battle of France was 
being fought, so the wireless seemed to indulge in a 
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campaign of mystification which could only add to 
the doubt and misery of the French people. 

The news of Petain’s appointment was taken on the 
whole as a good sign. In my mind, as in the minds 
of most of the French, his name still stood for the 
Victor of Verdun. We knew that he had Fascist 
tendencies, but it seemed to us that now, in the hour 
when the destiny of France was to be decided, it was 
no longer possible to judge from an ideological point 
of view. If Petain could save France I was for Petain, 
and so was everyone else to whom I spoke on the 
subject. The great question was—why had this 
glorious but slightly senile figurehead been called to 
take Reynaud’s place ? There were two possibilities. 
Either he had been called because it was hoped that 
his reputation as the Grand Old Man of France would 
inspire some respect in Hitler when it came to asking 
terms for an armistice or else it was felt that his 
presence would rally the army. It was the alternative 
between unconditional disaster and continued hope, 
and naturally, in our ignorance of the real course of 
events, we preferred to hope. There was the Loire 
and there was Northern Africa, where Reynaud had 
already promised to fight in a last emergency. 

While we were discussing the new situation, Robert 
and Otto returned with the news that several regi¬ 
ments of the British Expeditionary Force were passing 
through the town and that the Germans had reached 
Caen and were reported to be descending into Brittany. 
The Chief of Police had warned Robert that we should 
leave as soon as possible, as Rennes itself seemed to 
be threatened, but on reaching the garage they had 
been told by the mechanic that the springs of the car 
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were already trailing on the ground as a result of 
overloading. He thought the car might possibly 
crawl a few miles on the condition that it carried at 

least one passenger less. 

In view of everything that happened afterwards, 1 
sometimes wonder if my friends were rather heartless 
to leave me alone in a town which was now the next 
objective of the advancing enemy. At the time it 
didn’t seem so. In fact I begged, not at all unselfishly, 
to be left behind. I felt that anything would be 
better than another five hundred miles in that spring¬ 
less, overcrowded car ; the trains were running in 
this part of the country and I thought that, even 
under the appalling travelling conditions of which 1 
had been warned, the journey could hardly take more 
than twenty-four hours. 

Anyway, an hour later I was waving good-bye as the 
car jolted down the street, Otto driving, his wife beside 
him, with Renee’s baby packed into a shoe-box on her 
lap, and Renee and Robert perched precariously on 

the suitcases in the dicky. 

My train was supposed to leave at four o clock, i 

lunched with Renee’s mother among the inevitable 
circle of distant cousins which every provincial French¬ 
man seems to produce in moments of crisis. These 
particular cousins were charming, yet I did feel that 
they eyed my table manners with some disapproval, 
for I was still apt to tear at my food with a sort of 
vague fear that someone might snatch it away before 
I had time to finish. 

After lunch I started off for the station. It was five 
years since I had passed through Rennes on my way 
to spend the summer holidays at Quimperle. It was 
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a quiet, dignified town in those days, old and grey 
and very French. Now it had taken on the air of a 
crazy Aldershot. A continuous stream of English 
troops were passing through with tanks, Bren guns, 
ambulances, lorries, the whole military paraphernalia. 
Crowds of civilian refugees were pressing towards the 
station, winding in and out of the army columns, 
struggling with unwieldy bundles, cursing shrilly in 
French while the soldiers, impatient at the long delays, 
swore back at them in English,. 

The station was besieged by an enormous crowd 
while soldiers with fixed bayonets mounted guard over 
the entrance. I pushed my way through, saying 
“ Croix Rouge ”, or “ En mission ” when anyone objected. 
The sentry let me in when he saw my Red Cross 
papers but warned me that I should not find a place 
on the train, which had been waiting, full up, since 
the morning. 

He was right. Every carriage was filled to over¬ 
flowing, the first arrivals occupying the seats and the 
late-comers sitting on their knees, standing in the gang¬ 
way or wedged like sardines in the corridor. A lot 
of people had climbed on top of the train and were 
clinging to the roof, and a group of Polish airmen were 
standing along the step-rail, facing the train, while 
another Pole strapped them with a long rope to the 
door handles. 

I began to wonder whether it would be as easy to 
get away from Rennes as I had thought. It was very 
hot and the heavy suitcase dragged at my arm. I 
began to feel discouraged and to wish I had not been 
so independent. 

In the inquiry bureau a harassed station-master 
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was dealing summarily with a long queue of people 
waiting for information, but he evidently shared the 
usual French respect for any paper with an official 
stamp. He explained that a second train would be 
leaving for Nantes during the evening and even sug¬ 
gested that I should leave my suitcase in his office. 

I don’t know what possessed me to slip my passport 
into it at the last moment. I suppose I was vaguely 
afraid of having my papers stolen and wanted to keep 
something in reserve. Anyway, I put it in, together 
with my French identity card, locked the case and 
went off in search of a drink. 

I never miss a chance of losing my way, so on 
leaving the station and trying to work back to the 
centre of the town, I soon found myself in a long 
and wide road which appeared to lead straight out 
into the country. Several English soldiers were load¬ 
ing a lorry in front of a gateway leading into a yard 
full of vans and war material. It suddenly struck 
me that they might give me a lift at least as far as 
Nantes which would save me part of the interminable 
train journey to Aubusson and take me temporarily 
out of the danger zone. 

I went up to the soldiers and asked them in English 

which direction they were taking. 

They stared at me almost incredulously and one of 
them, a tall fair boy with a North of England accent, 
said, “ Eh, what are you doing here, miss ? We didn’t 
know there were any English about.” 

“ I’ve come from Paris,” I said. “ I thought you 
might give me a lift.” 

“ We might manage it,” said the boy. “ Where 
do you want to go to ? ” 
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“ To Nantes.’’ He looked puzzled and I explained 
the direction. 

“ We aren’t going that way,” he said “ We’re 
heading for Brest.” 

“ That’s no good to me,” I said. “ Perhaps I could 
find an ambulance going to Nantes ? ” 

The soldiers scratched their heads thoughtfully, 
then one of them said, “You won’t find anything going 
in that direction. You’d better come along with us 
and we could get you a place on the troopship.” 

“ The troopship . . . ? ” Then suddenly I realized 
what he meant. These troops passing through Rennes 
were the British Army evacuating to England, and 
that meant capitulation and the defeat of France. 

I couldn’t speak. I just stood and stared at the 
soldiers and they stared back at me with stolid curi¬ 
osity. It seemed utterly incredible, after all the fine 
promises we had heard, that France was going to give 
in, and give in before she was beaten, with the fine 
ports of Cherbourg and Brest still intact and from 
their positions almost impregnable, with the natural 
defences of the Loire and the Auvergne mountains 
and all Northern Africa with its vast colonial army 
which had not as yet fired a single shot. 

The soldiers seemed to know what I was thinking, 
for one of them said, “ It seems all wrong, doesn’t it, 
miss ? The French don’t seem to have their heart in 
it this time.” 

“ That’s right,” said the oldest among them. “ They 
didn’t want a fight and what’s more they don’t like us 
this time. I remember in ’eighteen the girls were 
throwing flowers after us as the ship left the harbour, 
but this time we get nothing but black looks. . . .” 
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“ Things have changed all right,” said the fair boy 
gloomily. 

The four men stood chewing straws and looking at 
me sympathetically, then the oldest said, You ought 
to come along with us. You’d better see an officer. 

I allowed myself to be led across the yard to a big 
building which looked like a schoolhouse and was 
being used as a temporary barracks. A large pleasant 
major received me and listened kindly while I told 

my story. 

“ If you think you ought to stay in France for the 
present I suppose you must do so,” he said. Then he 
added, “ I don’t think anyone can advise you now 
that the future seems so uncertain. If you care to 
come with us I will see that you get a place on the 
troopship, or if you really want to go south I will 
give you a car. We shall have to leave most of our 

- material behind, anyhow.” 

I thanked him for the offer and told him that I 

had never driven a car ; then I asked him if the 

armistice had been signed. t 

He shrugged his shoulders evasively. “All I can 

tell you is that we have received orders to embark 
the troops at Brest with as little delay as possible, 
he said. It was no good talking any more. I rose 
to go and he escorted me to the door, then shook 
hands warmly, wishing me luck on the journey. 

The bistros in the town were all crowded, full of 
exhausted refugees sleeping with their heads on the 
tables, and dirty-faced, shrieking babies rolling on the 
sanded floors. At last I found a table and sat down 
with a glass of tepid wine and the Eclaireur de l Ouest , 
and tried to Understand the situation. There was no 
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news of Germans in Caen, yet all around me refugees 
were talking of the arrival of enemy troops in St. Malo 
and of German motor-cyclists approaching Rennes. 
The paper told of a battle in course at Le Mans where 
the French had counter-attacked successfully. 

I was beginning to doze off, tired out with heat and 
misery, when suddenly the sirens shrieked overhead. 
The French sirens had a special, blood-curdling 
quality which the English ones have never equalled, 
and immediately the people in the streets and cafes, 
many of whom were unnerved from having been 
bombed from their homes and machine-gunned on 
the way to Brittany, became terrified and started to 
race for the shelters. Already we could hear the 
’planes whirring overhead like bees. I was afraid 
myself, my nerves all on edge, and I got up and ran 
for the door. The ’planes were flying quite low, 
seeming to seek their objective at leisure. Just as I 
reached the threshold, there were several loud crashes, 
then a sickening cracking, crumbling sound. Some¬ 
one pushed me down on the ground and I lay waiting 
there, with several other bodies sprawled on top of 
me. Nothing more happened. After a few minutes 
I struggled up and looked out. The air was full of 
dust and over on the right a great cloud of smoke 
was rising slowly upward. 

“ They’ve got the station,” said someone near me. 

He was right. Where the station had stood there 
was nothing but a heap of blackened bricks and 
twisted metal—and somewhere under the ruins was 
my suitcase, with everything I possessed in the world 
inside it. 
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Chapter IV 

FOUR SAVAGE WOMEN AND A GENDARME 

It was dark when the farmer left me on the country 
road some twenty miles out of Rennes. I had no 
watch, but I guessed it must be about eleven o’clock. 

“ I’ll be turning off here to fetch my wife and the 
children,” said the farmer. “ You keep straight ahead 
for Nantes, but I reckon you won’t get a lift till the 
morning. You’d better try for a bed at the next 

village.” 

He cracked his whip and the cart creaked away. 
He had taken pity on me as I was wandering rather 
dazedly on the outskirts of Rennes, signalling to the 
terrified refugees who were bundling out of the town 
as fast as they could, far too preoccupied to stop and 
give me a lift. The farmer had been taciturn and 
inclined to dislike the English, but at least he had 
been a human being. Now, alone on the road, 
with overhanging trees on either side and a hint of 
black woods beyond, I felt frightened and lonely. I 
started to walk as fast as I could, dragging my feet 
for weakness and fatigue. The way turned and twisted 
and at every corner I hoped to see a village, or at 
least a house, but there was always just the blank, 

dark road. 

I hurried along, often looking back over my shoulder 
because the sound of rustling leaves was like footsteps 
coming up behind me, and trying to keep up my 
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courage by reciting to myself all the poems I knew 
by heart. I was just in the middle of the “ Revenge ” 
Then spake Lord Thomas Howard : ’Fore God 
I am no coward ”—when I saw that the trees had 
given way to the shapes of unlit houses. I seemed to 
be in the single street of a small straggling village. 
Everything was very quiet. There was no one to 
be seen. I walked up the street, peering at each 
window for some sign of life, till I came to a house 
where a chink of light showed beneath the blackout. 
I knocked at the door, then waited. 

There was a cry of alarm, then the sound of feet 
scurrying about and of whispering. Then a woman’s 

voice called out from behind the door, “ Who is 
it? ” 

“ I’m a refugee from Paris,” I said. “ Will you let 
me in ? ” 

There was more whispered consultation, then the 
door opened a crack and I was inspected through 
the chink. Finally the door opened altogether and 

the hard voice of a woman said, “ You can come 

• >> 
in. 

There were four women in the room, all drab and 
middle-aged. They stood around me in the over¬ 
crowded little Breton kitchen and snapped questions 
at me suspiciously. 

I explained where I had come from and why I was 
wandering about the country alone in the middle of 
the night. Then I asked whether anyone in the 
village could give me lodging. 

There was more consultation in the corner, then the 
woman who had opened the door said, “ Every house 
in the village is full up with Belgian refugees. I’ve 
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got one of them myself and two sisters-in-law from 
Lille. You won’t be able to sleep here, but I might 

get you a bit of supper.” 

I said I should love a bit of supper. Two of the 
women started laying the table and searching in the 
cupboard, while the other two questioned me about 
the journey. I could not quite make out their attitude. 
They seemed to be in turn solicitous and suspicious. 
At one moment they were condoning with me for 
having lost my luggage and at the next they asked 
me sharply if I did not know that it was forbidden 
to travel without a police permit. I laughed and 
said that I had heard something about it, but that if 
I had applied to the Paris Prefecture for a permit I 
should be waiting there now. This disrespectful atti¬ 
tude appeared to shock them deeply and one of them 
remarked tartly that the law was the law as some 
people would understand in the end. 

Presently the meal was ready—cold mutton, cold 
potatoes, bread and cheese and coffee. It tasted very 
good to me and I answered questions vaguely as I 

ate, not noticing much what was happening. 

One of the Belgian women had slipped out of the 
room and now I heard her voice, shrill and heavily 
accented, and the voices of other people in the corridor. 
The door opened and they came in. There were 
perhaps ten of them, men and women, and they 
gathered round the table and stared bovinely while I 

continued to eat. 

One of the men, who seemed to be a sort of leader, 
broke the silence by asking “ Well, what’s all this 

about ? ” r - 

“ What’s it about ? ” repeated the mistress ot the 
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house with heavy irony. “ Just wait till she tells you 
the story she’s invented.” 

“ She’s a foreigner,” said another. “ You can hear 
it when she speaks.” 

<( “ A s Py> you mean,” said the Belgian woman. 

“ One of those parachutists. We had a lot of them 
near Audenaard.” 4 

“ Disguised as a nurse,” said someone else. “ One 
of their favourite tricks.” 

“ Just take a look at her papers, Monsieur Mouillac,” 
said my hostess to the man who had spoken first. 

“ Yes, let me see your identity card,” said Monsieur 
Mouillac. 

“ I haven’t got any papers,” I said. “ I told these 
ladies I lost them at Rennes. I’ve only got a certificate 
from the Red Cross.” 

The women burst into yells of sarcastic laughter. 

“ Lost her papers ! ” they giggled. “ Listen to that 
accent. You can hear she’s a German.” 

I took my Red Cross paper from my bag and handed ^ 
it to Monsieur Mouillac. Then I went on eating, 
for I had gained a new instinct in the last few days, 
which told me that when there was any food to be had, 
it was best to eat it immediately. 

Monsieur Mouillac took the paper from me and 
unfolded it gravely, but several of the women immedi¬ 
ately snatched it from him and proceeded to make 
their own comments. 

“ You can see it’s false,” said one of them. “ The 
signature has been faked.” 

It says, ‘ Association des Dames Fran^aises ’,” 
called another excitedly. “ Yet she admits she isn’t 
French.” 

"f 
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« I’m English,” I tried to say above the clamour. 
No one paid any attention. “You can see shes 
German,” said one. “ We ought to search her She 
must have a transmitter somewhere—they all do. 

“ When we caught one at Audenaard we tore him 
to bits,” affirmed the Belgian woman hopefully. 

Now I was really frightened by the angry, greedy 
faces around me. All these people seemed to be 
longing to take their revenge on me for what they h 
themselves suffered. One of the women grabbed me 
by the arm and I wondered if I was about to be 
lynched like the parachutists at Audenaard. 1 J um P e 
up and backed into a corner, trying to look digmfie 

and unafraid. . , f£ , . * 

“ If you think I’m a spy,” I said, you must take 

me to the police.” 

“There aren’t any police here,” said my hostess. 

“ We can deal with you ourselves.” 

I noticed now that, while the women were savage 
and longing for blood, the men hung back and seemed 
doubtful and almost embarrassed. I decided to spea 
to one of them, ignoring all the others and tryi g 
pretend to myself that the women were annoying 
animals, like barking dogs. I picked out Monsieur 
Mouillac and tried to speak as though we were alone 

^Where is the nearest police station ? ” I asked as 

quietly as I could. 

“ At St. Nicolas,” he said. 

“ Where is that ? ” 

“ About fifteen miles from here.” e{ 

“ You must take me there, then, I said. 

you a car ? ” 
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“ I can get one in the village.’’ 

The women started muttering angrily, but Mouillac 
was now ready to be reasonable. There was a whis¬ 
pered discussion among the men, then the foijr largest 
and strongest among them moved forward and sur¬ 
rounded me solidly, one at each side, one behind 
and one in front. Then we moved in a dignified 
procession towards the door. Just as we got to the 
threshold my hostess stepped in front of me and 
barred the way determinedly. “ The supper will be 
ten francs, please,” she said. 

I paid and we went out into the street and across 
the way to the garage, followed by the flock of grumb¬ 
ling, menacing women. 

We climbed into the car, which appeared to be a 
communal village property, probably kept for taking 
vegetables to market, for the seats were strewn with 
odds and ends of cabbage stalks and carrot tops. 

My guardians were beginning to feel rather doubtful 
about their catch, and we drove in an embarrassed 
silence till we reached the village called St. Nicolas 
and drew up before the gendarmerie % There Monsieur 
Mouillac left me in the car with his three friends 


while he went inside to explain the situation to the 
local policeman. Presently they returned together 
and the gendarme called out gruffly, from under the 
shadowy porch, “ You can bring her in.” 

I got down and walked into the police station. The 
three men did not touch me now, but followed close 
behind, looking sheepish but determined. The gen¬ 
darme was waiting behind his desk, and I saw with 


relief that he was youngish, with a sensitive, intelligent 
face. I showed him my paper, then he asked politely 
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to see my handbag and searched it carefully, taking 
out the objects one by one and laying them on his 
desk, then feeling around the lining. Meanwhile my 
custodians were all trying to explain at once what had 
happened, behaving as though they had made an 
important and heroic capture. The gendarme tried his 
best to silence them and ask me to tell my own story, 
but they could not resist interrupting and excitedly 
pointing out imaginary contradictions. Probably their 
wives had charged them to make sure that I was 
shot and they were afraid to return without having 

fulfilled their commission. 

After half an hour of this sort of thing the gendarme 

began to lose patience and tactfully suggested that he 

could deal with me alone. The men withdrew, after 

recommending him not to let me escape, and 1 was 

left alone with the law. 

I told my story carefully, trying to be as circum¬ 
stantial as possible. When I had finished, the gendarme 
sighed and said, “ All that sounds quite plausible, but 

vou can’t give me any proof.” 

“ I know I can’*,” I said. “ So what are you going 

to do with me ? ” 

“ I wish I knew,” said the poor man. 

“ Frankly,” I asked, “ do I look like a parachutist. 

“ Frankly, no,” he admitted. , 

“Then couldn’t you let me go ? I suggested. 

“ I’m really very tired.” 

“ I daren’t,” said he. “ Suppose you were really 

a spy after all ? ” „ a w 

“ Then couldn’t you lock me up in a cell and let 

me go to sleep?” I asked. t 

The gendarme blushed to the roots of his hair. un, 
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madame ! I could never permit myself to do such a 
thing. It would not be at all suitable.” 

As the situation seemed to be without issue, I settled 
down in my chair and resigned myself to passing the 
night where I was. The gendarme began telling me 
about his life in the colonies, then of his arrival in 
Brittany and the ennui of the little village after the 
years in Africa. He told me that the people here 
were narrow-minded and suspicious and that the war 
had made them worse. The Mother Superior of the 
local convent had twice been arrested because the 
villagers had heard that German parachutists were 
coming down disguised as nuns. He was evidently 
bored by the cramped life he led and delighted to talk 
to a stranger. Soon he was asking me about the 
English Army and whether it was true that they had 
only sent ten divisions to France. This seemed to be 
the general complaint against the English. I had 
already heard it several times and was often to hear 
it again. The French had only just learnt the actual 
figures, broadcast and exploited by defeatist propa¬ 
ganda, and ignored the fact that ten divisions was the 
force stipulated for by the Anglo-French agreement at 
the time of the declaration of war, and that actually 
eleven divisions had been sent. I told my gendarme 
that I thought it had been decided at that time that 
England was to furnish most of the air and sea effectives 
and France to bear the chief burden of the land army. 

He considered the idea with some melancholy. “ It 
is impossible to judge, living in a place like this,” he 
said. “ We get the bare bones of the news and never 
see anyone from outside to talk to. Villages like this 
are the natural prey of the propagandist. Perhaps 
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that is why everyone has spy-mania. One person 
from outside, bringing news that we have no means 
of checking, can disorganize a whole village. 

“ I suppose the Germans know that and profit by 
it,” I said, thinking of the abandoned villages between 

Chartres and Le Mans. . 

“ We have nearly a hundred refugees from Belgium 

and the north here,” said the gendarme , “ and all those 
who come from small villages tell the same story. 
An exhausted refugee appears, saying that he has 
escaped from a village five miles or so away, where 
the Germans have just arrived and are massacring 
the whole, population. He has hardly finished the 
story before every soul in the place has packed a 
bundle and is out on the road, going nowhere in par¬ 
ticular and blocking the road for the troops.” 

“ Do they understand now ? ” I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ Not in the least. 
They’re all in a panic and if the same thing happened 
here to-morrow they would be taken in just as easily. 
You look very tired,” he added. “ I wish I could let 
you go to bed, but there is nowhere to sleep here, 

anyhow.” „ T , , 

“ How long are you going to keep me i 1 asked. 

“ To-morrow I will try to come to an arrangement. 

You could sleep at the convent if they can find a place 

for you.” . 

I thought of Robert and Renee arriving in Aubusson, 

finding no trace of me and perhaps thinking me dead, 

while I was kept a prisoner in a Breton convent. 

I suppose I dozed off in my chair. The next thing 

I remember is the gendarme taking down the blackout 

and the fresh morning air streaming into the dusty 
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little office. He had his head out of the window and 
called to me, “ Come and look at this.” 

I came and looked out of the window with him. 
For some time I had been vaguely conscious of the 
chugging of engines in the air and now I saw that 
several ’planes were circling low over the village roofs. 
They were Germans ; I could see the black crosses 

plainly on the under-wings. 

“ I wonder what that means,” said the gendarme . 
Just then the telephone bell rang. He crossed 
quickly to the desk and picked up the receiver ; “ What 
is it? . . . Yes . . . When? . . . But how do I 
know who you really are ? . . . Oh, I see. . . . 
Yes, I understand. ...” 

He put down the receiver and said, “ The Germans 
are in Rennes. There are several divisions there 
already and their motor-cyclists are riding in this 

direction.” 

“ What are you going to do ? ” I asked. 

“ Stay here. We shan’t evacuate the village unless 
we get a direct order. You had better get away as 

quickly as you can.” 

“ Then I can go ? ” I asked. 

He nodded. “ I’ll take the risk. I wouldn’t like 

you to be caught by the Germans.” . 

“ I must go to Nantes first,” I said. “ Then by 
Poitiers to the Creuse. Perhaps I can get a lift as 
far as Nantes.” 

“ Come with me,” said the gendarme. 

We went out together and walked along the village 
street until we came to the washing troughs where the 
women were busy wringing out their sheets and laying 
them to dry on the smooth wet stones. Then we 
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turned the corner and came to a crossroads and the 
main road to Nantes. There was plenty of traffic ol 
all kinds coming from the direction of Rennes, lhe 
gendarme waited calmly until he saw a car which 
appeared suitable to him, thep he stepped out into the 
road and raised his hand authoritatively. It was 
driven by a fair-haired woman, and as she drew up 
I saw that she was crying, her face all blurred wit 


tc^rs * # _ 

The gendarme asked if she could give me a lift as 

far as Nantes. , _ 

“ Of course I will,” she said. “ But the Germans 

are in Nantes. I’m going there to join my poor 

mother. She’s all alone there among them. tears 

sprang into her eyes. “ Please hurry,” she said. 1 

must get there quickly. Something terrible may be 

happening at home.” , 

“ The Germans can’t be in Nantes, saic J 5 t ^ ie 

gendarme , “ they have only just reached Rennes.” 

She insisted, “ But they are. We were told so by 

someone who came from there. 

I didn’t believe the Germans were in Nantes, so i 

got in beside her. The gendarme shook hands with me 
rather wistfully. “I’m afraid this has been very 
unpleasant for you,” he said, “ but I have been glad 
to have someone to talk to. It will be something to 
remember when the Germans have taken oijr vi age. 
He stepped back and saluted, and we set off, driving 

fast and dangerously. 

When we had gone a few miles we began to see 
signs which told that the retreating armies had passed 
by there. The road was littered with material ol 
every sort. Upturned tanks sprawled in the ditches, 
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their caterpillar crawlers helplessly in the air. Wheel¬ 
less lorries and half-dismantled gun carriers were 
scattered crazily along the route, almost blocking the 
road. It looked as though several regiments had been 
forced to abandon their material so quickly that they 
had not had time to destroy it thoroughly. Then a 
little farther on we came to the strange spectacle of 
ambulances, perhaps a hundred in all, lying all along 
the ditches on either side of the road. The wheels 
had been wrenched off and tossed aside, stretchers and 
first-aid material, even the upholstery, torn out and 
scattered over the road. Groups of country people 

were standing gazing at the sight. 

We drew up and called to a labourer who was busily 
rewinding yards of soiled bandages which straggled 
over the road, entangled with broken rifles and spare 
engine parts, asking him whether he had seen any 
Germans. He said, No, there had been no Germans 
as far as this. He did not know where the war 
material had come from. It must have been left 
during the night. Then he pointed over to the right 

and asked, “ What do you think of that ? ” 

We had been driving too fast to notice that a tre¬ 
mendous fire was blazing on the skyline. The whole 
sky was red and thick black smoke was pouring upward 

in great columns. 

“ it’s the oil depot at Blain,” said the labourer. 
“ The English set it alight when they left, so that the 
Germans should not be able to use it for their ta ^ks.’’ 
“ Are you expecting the Germans down here . I 

sskcd • 

He shrugged his shoulders indifferently. They 
may come. I shan’t try to stop them. It can’t be 
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worse than it is now with the refugees eating everything 

and leaving no food for us. . , 

A woman, leaning on the handle of a tall rake, said, 

“ What’s the good of fighting for a government that 

always lets you down? They shouldn’t have let all 

those people from the north come here. 

We drove on and soon came to the outskirts of 

Nantes. Here everything looked ordinary thepeop 
going peacefully about their business. The town was 
big and dirty and, like all the other towns where I 

had passed, gave the impression of having sudd *f y 
trebled its population and being quite unable to deal 
with the situation. There was a salty tang mthea 
from the nearby sea. People were sitting on the cate 

terraces reading newspapers. 

A young girl was selling newspapers on the steps ot 

the Exchange, surrounded by a pushing, squabbling 

crowd of men who tried to snatch the papers from her 

hands. I got the last of the batch. I unfolded it 

eagerly and saw the greasy black headlines right across 

the page : “ France capitulates.” 
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Chapter V 
A BED IN NANTES 


0 

I had often wondered how people react to a great 
national catastrophe : the survivors of the destruction 
of Carthage or the victims of the Huns when Attila 
had devastated their villages. Now I saw that they 
do not react at all. The people of Nantes read their 
newspapers and looked sad and worried, and asked 
each other what the Armistice terms would be, and 
that was all. Life continued, at a slower tempo, but 


without change. , 

I read my own paper, standing at the steps of the 

Exchange, jostled by the people who crowded round 
the news-tapes. There was nothing new in it—just 
capitulation. I tried to read the commentaries but I 
was too dazed with sleeplessness to understand any¬ 
thing but a simple statement of fact. 

Then I began to wonder rather vaguely what I 

should do myself. No one was iMy t° bulld a 
cartridge factory at Aubusson now. What was to 
happen to all of us ? Then it occurred to me that 
Nantes was a big town and would probably have a 
British Consul. I couldn’t prove that I was English, 
but he would probably believe me. At any rate, he 
would haVe to find me a room and see that 1 go 
some breakfast. It took me some time to find his 
address, but finally I ran him to earth in a tall narrow 
house in a small street behind the Exchange. Several 
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people were waiting gloomily in the ante-chamber 
clutching near-British passports from Palestine 
Egypt and from time to time one of them disappeared 
into the office from which could be heard smothered 
cries of rage. I waited as patiently as I could, turning 
over the pages of a grimy number of Punch dated 1933 
Presently my turn came and I walked mto t 
presence of a large untidy man with a shock of whit 
hair. He was sitting at his desk his head cl »«;h 
in his hands and when he looked up I saw that his 
eyes were tired and bloodshot. Before I could spea 
he jumped up, banged his fist on the table and shouted, 

“ No, I can’t do anything for you. I can t tell you 
where to sleep. If you want to go to England you 
had better try to get to Bordeaux. That is all I have 

to say to you.” T 

I was much too tired to be good-tempered, so 1 

shouted nearly as loudly as himself, “ You are being 

paid to help all English people in Nantes and I shan 

go away till you do help me. 

“ Ha 1 ” he said, sounding like a stage villain. 

“ You think so, do you ? Let me tell you that I 

haven’t been to sleep for three nights. Day and n g 

people come and worry me. I m going mad. Be 

collapsed forward on to the desk, clawing his ha 
dramatically. It was not much use waiting and i 
felt too near to tears myself to stop and argue, i tr 

one more appeal : _ T + 

“ I’ve been travelling since the twelfth. I 

get some sleep or I shan’t be able to go on. Don t 

you know anyone who would give me a room . 

“ I know nothing. What’s the good of worrying 

me ? Go away.” 
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And that was all the help I could get from the British 
Consul. 

I went out into the street and walked down to the 
station. There was the usual spectacle, to which I 
was becoming accustomed, of huge crowds waiting at 
the gates. Most of them had newspapers and were 
reading about Petain’s demand for armistice terms. 
As I tried to push my way to the notice-board, I could 
hear them discussing the news. 

It couldn t go on like this.” That was the remark 
that I heard over and over again from the waiting 
refugees ; people of every class, representing a very 
fair cross-section of the nation. 

“ It: couldn’t go on like this.” Some had been 
travelling since the invasion of the north, some even 
came from Holland and Belgium. They had been 
driven from town to town,* bombed, machine-gunned, 
starved, separated from their families. Nearly every¬ 
one clutched the pathetic little beige-coloured card 
issued by the Red Cross, on which one was supposed 
to fill up a printed form stating one’s destination and 
the names of lost members of one’s family. I had 
distributed thousands of these cards in Paris and seen 
the hope they brought to mothers separated from their 
children, wives from their husbands. In principle 
they were posted in special boxes at the stations, sorted 
at the Red Cross Headquarters, and the different 
members of the same family put in touch with each 
other. Naturally none of these organizations existed 
any longer, but the refugees went on filling in their 
cards and posting them to the non-existent Red Cross 
in the forlorn hope of reunion. 

How could these people care for the fate of France 
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when they were entirely preoccupied by the struggle 
to preserve life ? How could the mothers, separated 
from their children, knowing that they were wandering 
alone in occupied territory and perhaps starving, help 
feeling “ Anything is better than this ” ? 

I could understand their apathy and even the relief 
which showed in some faces. To these hunted men 
and women the news of capitulation meant the end 
of a nightmare. The new nightmare of German 
occupation meant nothing to them as yet. They had 
listened too often to the German broadcasts to France, 
heard the same phrase repeated over and over again 
for months : “ We have no quarrel with the French. 
We respect you and want to be friends. Our quarrel 
is with England, not with you.” Capitulation at this 
moment meant peace. 

I understood the mentality of the people at Nantes 
all the better because I was very near to sharing it. 
When you are very tired, patriotism and other ideals 
come to mean much less than the more urgent and 
immediate problems of how to secure food and shelter. 
Yet I, at least, was alone and had only myself to 
think of. I did not know the anguish of the women 
whom I saw clasping children like little skeletons, half 
unconscious with fatigue. 

A train was leaving for Bordeaux in the afternoon. 
For a moment I considered taking it and finding a 
boat back to England. Then I remembered that I 
had no passport and very little money. It was too 
much of a risk, and besides, if England and France 
were both to be occupied, I preferred to stay in France 
where I had all my friends and more opportunity of 
earning my living. I noted the time of the train in 
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case I changed my mind and struggled out of the 
crowd, back into the street. 

There was a large refugee Centre opposite the 
station, installed in what must have been a school or 
a public hall. There was a notice outside : “ Complete 
Plus de place ”, but I went in all the same and looked 
round. It was like all the other Centres I had seen 
in Paris, desolate and ramshackle, terribly overcrowded 
and smelling of unwashed children. The refugees 
were being served with bowls of weak soup. A first- 
aid post had been fixed up in a corner, screened off 
by planks roughly nailed together, with a curtain fixed 
over the entrance. Several people were waiting their 
turn, easing the shoes off their swollen bleeding feet, 
or trying to calm their howling children. 

One of the assistants came up to me and said, 
“ Have you come to help us ? ” 

“ No. I’m not a nurse now. I’m a refugee myself.” 

She sighed. “ I hoped you might be coming on 
duty. We’ve been here all night and there is no one 
to replace us.” 

“I just thought I might find somewhere to lie 
down,” I said. 

She shook her head. “ We have had orders not 
to let anyone else in for the moment. There simply 
isn’t room. If you come back this afternoon we might 
find a bed for you.” 

The sun was shining brightly in the streets. I 
walked about, going nowhere in particular, waiting 
until I could go back to the Centre and presently found 
myself at the Grand ’ Place again. The news tapes 
were still flashing stories of deliberations and councils, 
but giving no facts. In one of the cafes the end of 
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the news was just being broadcast from a loud-speaker 
installed on the terrace. The Cabinet was deliberating 
at Bordeaux while the German ’planes bombed the 
town. There was a silence for a moment as the news 
finished, then the Marseillaise was played slowly and 
solemnly, so that it was no longer a call to battle but 
a funeral dirge for France. Even through the loud¬ 
speaker one could feel the cynical weariness of the 
musicians at Bordeaux as they dragged out the notes 

of “ le jour de gloire est arrive ”. 

I sat down on the stone parapet of the Exchange. 
My legs felt too soft to stand and my head was aching 
violently. Every now and then I dozed off, then 
woke with a jerk just as I was falling forward. . . . 

... A kind-faced old gentleman was peering down 
at me anxiously. “ My dear child,” he said, you 
can’t sleep there.” 

I was half lying on the pavement, my head against 
the parapet. I could not remember how I had fallen 
* asleep, but now I felt greatly annoyed at being awak¬ 
ened. The old gentleman watched me perplexedly, 
fingering his nice white moustaches, then he asked, 
“ Where have you come from ? ” 

“ Paris,” I said, and shut my eyes again. 

“ Dear, dear ! ” he said, “ I can’t leave you there 
on the pavement. I see my niece coming. She will 
know what to do.” 

He waved down the road, and a young, fair-haired 
girl wearing a nurse’s uniform approached. I sat up 
and stared at her, for she looked exactly as though 
she had just stepped out of a bandbox. I suppose 
I should not have noticed her in Paris, but after a 
week of dirt and squalor she looked like something 
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from another world. Her hair was smooth and shin¬ 
ing, her face beautifully made up, her hands manicured, 
her shoes polished. I could guess what sort of contrast 
I made. 

This vision of cleanliness smiled at me kindly and 
said, “ You must come home with me. Mummy and ^ 
Daddy will love to have you and you can have a good 
sleep.” 

“ My dear Helene,” said the old gentleman, “ are 
you sure . . . ? ” 

“ We can’t leave her here, can we ? ” the girl said 
firmly. 

“ Of course not . . . I just thought-” 

“ Come along,” said the girl, helping me up. “ I 
was just going down to the refugee Centre, but I’ll 
go home with you first and explain to my family.” 

Then I was in a taxi, then in a large house where a 
kind but rather bewildered family explained that they 
were delighted to have me and that I could have the 
spare room and go to sleep there at once if I liked. 

“ Won’t you have lunch first ? ” someone asked. 

“ No, just bed, please,” and a few minutes later I was 
between cool sheets and then sinking happily to sleep. 

I slept all day. Towards evening I became aware 
of a soft knocking, then the door opened and a maid 
appeared carrying a can of hot water. I got up and 
washed, then dressed again with some distaste in the 
clothes I had been wearing since I left Paris. Some¬ 
how a cotton blouse and crumpled blue skirt and 
tennis shoes, all rather dirty, did not seem quite the 
right dinner wear in this house. However, as I had 
nothing to change into, I had to make the best of it. 

I put on my nurse’s overall to see if I looked any 
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better, but it was so stained that I took it off again 
and went downstairs as I was. 

The daughter of the house looked even cleaner and 
tidier than before. She was like a china ornament 
that has just been dusted. Then there was a gentle, 
hawk-nosed mother and a tired-looking father, both 
in mourning. An old woman, the grandmother, sat 
apart from the others, rocking herself and stitching 
shortsightedly at a piece of white sewing. 

They all got up and the mother said, “ Helene, will 
you introduce your friend ? 55 as though I was an 
ordinary visitor who had dropped in to dinner. 

The presentations were made. I have rather a 
grand-sounding French name, because my husband was 
a Belgian from Liege, and I could see a slight look of 
incredulity in the faces of Monsieur and Madame de 
Peylac as though they suspected I might have no 
right to it. 

“ The news is coming on the wireless in a few 
minutes and Marshal Petain’s speech is to be re-broad¬ 
cast,” said Madame de Peylac. “ As we missed it 
yesterday we will listen to it if you don’t mind having 
dinner a little late.” 

She made a sign to her daughter and they both left 
the room. Monsieur de Peylac looked at me, fidgeted, 
looked away, turned on the wireless, turned it off again, 
and finally said : 

“ I hope you will forgive me, but I am in a respon¬ 
sible position and I should be very glad if you would 
show me your papers.” 

The poor man was horribly embarrassed at what 
he evidently considered a breach of hospitality. I was 
still more confused, having no papers to show him. 
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There was always my Red Cross certificate with 
my name on it but no photograph. There were a 
few letters too, which I had received on the last day 
in Paris and slipped into my bag. That was all the 
proof I possessed of my identity and I well realized 
that no one was going to think much of it. 

“ Perhaps you would rather I went away ? ” I sug¬ 
gested, feeling horribly uncomfortable. 

“ Of course not. Certainly not. We couldn’t turn 
you away.” He fingered the papers uncertainly. 
“ Of course you must admit they are inadequate. 
Don’t think that we doubt you ourselves, but the most 
respectable-seeming people have turned out to be 
fifth columnists. Two of them were arrested in the 
town only this morning.” 

“ I’m sure all their papers were in order,” I said. 

“ As a matter of fact, they were.” 

The old lady, who had appeared to be quite deaf 
and taking no interest in the proceedings, looked up 
now and said energetically, “ You can discuss that 
to-morrow, Georges. The poor girl wants a meal and 
a good night’s rest and she isn’t likely to go and blow 
the town up till she gets them.” 

“ Of course, maman,” said Monsieur de Peylac 
meekly. “ We will leave this discussion till to-morrow 
morning.” 

Helene returned and twiddled the wireless, saying, 
“ I think the news will be starting now.” 

A voice from Bordeaux was speaking to us, “ If an 
end is to be put to hostilities we are resolved to accept 
nothing but honourable terms. Failing such terms 
the government will continue the struggle. France 
will not capitulate unconditionally.” 
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When the speaker had finished there was a pause, 
then an announcement was made that Petain’s speech, 
which he had made on the previous day, and which 
no one seemed to have heard, informing the country 
that he had decided to ask for an armistice, would 
be re-broadcast from a record. 

The Marshal’s voice came to us over the air, old 
and quavering, unnaturally dimmed by the scratching 
of a gramophone needle : “ It is with a broken heart 
that I tell you that we must cease the fight. In these 
sorrowful hours I think of the unhappy refugees who 
in utter distress flee along the roads . . . addressed 
myself last night to the enemy to ask him whether he 
is prepared to seek with me, as between soldiers, after 
honourable fight, the means of putting an end to 
hostilities.” 

The speech was finished. The Marseillaise was 
played once more, slowly, sadly, solemnly. Every 
note seemed to be a protest against capitulation. 

The maid opened the door and said, “ Dinner is 
served, madame.” Madame de Peylac rose heavily and 
moved towards the door, followed by the whole family. 
We sat down in silence, unfolded our napkins and 
began to eat. In spite of my hunger I could hardly 
swallow. 

Presently Helene burst out, “ I don’t believe we 
shall give in. You heard what he said : ‘ Only 

honourable terms ’. I am sure he is trying to gain 
time. We shall fight in Africa.” 

Monsieur de Peylac shook his head, “ No, my child. 
France is finished and it is our own fault. We have 
been sitting idle ever since the last war.” 

“ And it was for this that Jean died,” said Madame 
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de Peylac. She got up quickly and ran out of the room. 

The maid passed around the chicken impassively. 

“ My brother was killed at Dunkirk,” said Helene. 

Madame de Peylac returned and said to me, 

“ Please forgive me. I am afraid that speech has 
upset us all, but I think Helene is right and we must 
not lose hope.” 

We all began to talk, making pretence that this 
was an ordinary dinner-party. We talked about 
books, about Paris and then about England. Mon¬ 
sieur de Peylac had stayed near the little town in 
Wales where I was born, and we soon found that we 
had mutual acquaintances, which was better than any 
passport as a guarantee of my authenticity. Presently 
the satisfaction of good food and the prospect of a 
long night in bed began to give me a sense of physical 
well-being which soon spread to my mind, until by 
the time we had reached the dessert I was full of 
optimism and convinced that all was not lost. * 

“ Honourable terms ”—Hitler’s terms would never 
be honourable and the Victor of Verdun (how that 
phrase hypnotized us all !) would never accept disgrace 
for his country. I did not know then that Petain had 
wanted to ask for an armistice in 1917, that Poincare 
had written in his diary that he considered him a 
dangerous defeatist. I did not know either that 
Weygand had risen up at the Council, held at Tours 
on June 12th and declared that he had received 
information that Communist riots had broken out in 
Paris and that Maurice Thorez, the leader of the 
French Communist Party, had arrived from Moscow 
and was calling the people to revolution. I wonder 
if Weygand really believed that he spoke the truth ? 
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I was in Paris on the day when the rioting was supposed 
to have started and knew that nothing of the kind 
had happened. Everything had been extraordinarily 
orderly and peaceful, considering the circumstances. 

I knew quite a lot of Communists and they were all 
occupied just like everyone else in trying to get away 
in time. 

The truth about that Council did not leak out tor 
a long time. We knew nothing of Weygand’s speech, 
nothing of Churchill’s secret visit to Bordeaux and 
offer of complete union between France and England. 

I had met a few reactionaries of the Petain and Wey- 
gand type and seen that they feared revolution more 
than foreign invasion. But I did not know, and I 
think no one knew at this time, to what lengths they 
would be driven by their fear of the masses ; nor of 
the influence of defeatists like Baudouin, who played 
such a dark secret part in Reynaud’s decision to resign. 
Without knowledge of these vital facts it was easy to 

retain a certain optimism. 

After dinner we went out to the garden and walked 

about, smelling roses and picking off dead pansy 
heads. No one spoke of the war and Monsieur de 
Peylac showed me the trench shelter he had dug 
behind the rockery as if he had made it entirely for 
the sake of the exercise. 

I went to bed early. Madame de Peylac was just 
leaving to spend the night at the refugee Centre. 
She wished me good night and said she hoped I would 
stay with them for a little while until I felt rested. 
She wore a nurse’s uniform and looked entirely 

charming. 

I think the nicest sensation in the world is that ol 
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being just about to drop off to sleep when you are very 
tired. This was my second night in a bed since 
leaving Paris, and the first, at Rennes, had been spoilt 
by nightmares caused by exhaustion and cramp. 
To-night I knew I was going to sleep perfectly. I held 
off the moment of departure for the sheer pleasure of 
it, trying to re-read Le Roman d'un Jeune Homme Pauvre , 
which reminded me of the nicer parts of my school¬ 
room days. I couldn’t manage more than a couple 
of pages, though. Sleep was washing over me like a 
tide. . . . 

. . . And now someone was knocking heavily on 
the door. I opened my eyes and felt the warmth 
and softness of the bed and the divine feeling of not 
being terribly tired. It was light already, but seemed 
to be early morning. 

Again the knocking, and someone calling urgently 
behind the door. 

“ Come in,” I called. 

A housemaid appeared, looking pale and frightened. 
“ Madame has sent me to tell you to get up at once. 
The Germans are at Chateaubriand.” 

I didn’t know where Chateaubriand was, but from 
her tone I guessed that it was too near to be pleasant. 
I jumped out of bed and dressed as quickly as I could 
and ran downstairs. 

Helene was in the hall, strapping down a big leather 
trunk. She ran to me and took my hand and asked, 
“ Have you heard ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ what are you going to do ? ” 

“ Mother and Father are going to our country 
house in the Vendee and taking grandmother. They 
are making me go as well, but I shall come back at 
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once and go on at the hospital. What are you going 
to do ? ” 

“ I shall try and get a lift to Aubusson,” I said. 

“ We should like to take you with us, but it is not 
in the same direction and I don’t know how we are 
all going to get into the car as it is.” 

Madame de Peylac appeared, her arms full of silver 

candlesticks and ornaments. 

“ Good morning, my dear,” she said, “ I am sorry 

we have had to wake you so early.” 

I said, “ I don’t understand. If we have asked for 
an armistice, why are the Germans still advancing ? 

“ I don’t understand it either. My husband has 
gone into the town to fetch the car and try to get 
some news. Perhaps he will be able to tell us some¬ 
thing.” 

“ We are going out to bury the silver,” said Helene- 
“ There is coffee in the dining-room. You must have 
some before you go.” 

While I was breakfasting I heard Monsieur de 
Peylac return. He came into the hall with another 
man, both talking loudly and excitedly. Boxes were 
being dragged about and I could hear one of the 
servants crying noisily. 

Helene came running into the room and seized my 
hands : “You must go at once,” she said. “ Father 
has been told that the soldiers are going to blow up 
the bridges. We are starting now.” 

I ran out into the street. The car was waiting at 
the door, the servants piling in suitcases, while the 
family waited in the doorway, gathered round the old 
grandmother who leaned weakly on the arm of her 
son. There was hardly time for thanks or farewells. 
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We shook hands quickly, then I set off in the direction 
of the Loire and soon joined the stream of refugees 
pouring out of Nantes. 

There seemed to be endless dingy suburbs on the 
outskirts of the town. I tramped on, signalling to cars 
that refused to stop. Presently I came to a main road 
where there were tramlines, and then a yellow tram 
came bumping towards me. It was crammed to 
overflowing, but as it passed I jumped, got one foot 
on the platform, my hand on the rail and remained 
thus, clinging precariously, almost flung off at every 
jolt but at least travelling faster than I could have 
done on foot. 

At the terminus we were in sight of the Loire. 
Soldiers were stationed all along the road, directing 
the cars and trying to prevent traffic blocks. I was 
surprised to see several officers in uniform driving 
away, and by the resentment of the soldiers I could 
see that they must have been leaving their men. * 
Most of them looked straight ahead, trying to ignore 
the jeers and angry calls of the troops. Once a young 
soldier stooped and seized a handful of mud from the 
roadside and flung it into the face of an officer who 
was driving by with a smartly dressed woman at his 
side. The officer’s lips tightened, but he brushed the 
mud from his cheek and drove on looking straight 

ahead. 

A sergeant on a motor-cycle came riding away from 
the river, stopping at each group of soldiers and 
hastily giving them instructions. The soldiers began 
to shout and gesticulate, waving the refugees on and 
calling, “ Hurry ! Hurry ! The bridge will be blown 
up in ten minutes.” 
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I started to run. A memory was coming back to 
me—the story of a soldier who had seen one of the 
bridges of the Somme blown up while it was still 
crowded with civilians. It was a nasty story with 
some very gory details. This time the Germans were 
not so near, but I did not want to take any chances. 

Other people were running too. Cars, bicyclists, 
foot passengers hurled themselves at the great bridge, 
pushing and jostling, determined not to be left on the 

wrong side of the river. 

On the far bank I stopped to draw breath and 
looked behind me. There was the great, wide shining 
river and beyond it Nantes, dim beneath a mist of 
heat, and somewhere beyond that the Germans, 
advancing with their guns and their tanks to the spot 
where Reynaud had once promised to hold out to 

the end. 


* 
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THE WHITE CAR 

I sat down on the grass and tried to breathe deeply 
because of the stitch in my side. The signpost said 
“ Poitiers ”, so I knew I was on the right road There 
were still several hundred miles to go before I reached 
Aubusson, but the Loire looked like a good barrier 
and I no longer felt as though the Germans would 
overtake me if I rested for five minutes. 

Plenty of cars were passing, but they were all full 
and most of them turned off at the cross-roads and made 
for Bordeaux. The traffic for Poitiers consisted chiefly 
of army cars on which bedraggled soldiers swarmed 
like bees, clinging to any foothold they could find. 

Presently I saw a big white car approaching, empty 
except for the driver. I stepped into the road and 
made the hitch-hiker’s sign, coupled with as appealing 
an expression as I could produce. The car drew up 
and the driver leaned over and opened the door. 
He was a very young man, in fact not a man at all, 
but an attractive looking boy of eighteen or nineteen, 
dressed for le sport with an open-necked shirt and 

flannel trousers. 

“ Where for ? ” he asked. 

“ Poitiers, or anywhere in that direction.” ^ 

“ Splendid ! I’m passing through Poitiers. You’re . 
my first catch. I got this big car so that I could 
pick up as many people as possible.” 
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We set off, the car travelling fast and smoothly. 

“ I counted on taking the whole day to get to 
Poitiers, 95 I said, “ but at this rate we shall be there 
by lunch-time. 99 

“ Easily, 99 he said proudly. “ She does a hundred 

kilometres an hour without feeling it." 

I said, “ It’s a change for me. I’ve been travelling 
most of the time in farm carts or broken-down cars 

tied together with bits of string." 

“ I came like that from Brittany," said the boy ; 

“ but my father has works at Nantes so I just went 
in and took the fastest car they had. She’s a darling." 

“ Where are you going ? 99 I asked. 

“ To Lyons. What about you ? " 

“ Down to Aubusson. Somewhere in the Massif 
Central. I don’t really know the direction." 

“ That’s fine 1 I pass through Gueret. It’s the 
capital of the Creuse and forty kilometres from 
Aubusson. We shall be there before nightfall and I 
can show you some grand scenery on the way." 

This was one of the nicest things that had happened 
to me as yet and I began to feel very cheerful, for I 
know that once one’s luck turns, it generally stays 
turned for some time. 

The young man’s name was Paul B. He was a 
student of law, the son of a rich industrialist of Lyons, 
very typical in many ways of the cultured, traditionalist 
haute bourgeoisie of France. He had been spending a 
holiday in Brittany, waiting for his class to be called 
up, and had received his mobilization papers on the 
. same day that Petain asked for an armistice. He 
was how on his way home to join his regiment some¬ 
where in Burgundy. 
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“ By the time I get there, there will probably be 
no army to join,’ 5 he said sadly. 

Paul was a member of the Fascist “ Parti Social 
Frangais ”, the party which had been formed to replace 
the disbanded Croix de Feu . I had met some of 
Colonel de la Roque’s young men in Paris ; most of 
them were irresponsible, enthusiastic and, although 
considering themselves as bulwarks of patriotism, 
ready to admit that they considered a Communist 
Frenchman as distinctly more dangerous than a Nazi 
German. By Communist, they meant Marxists, Syndi¬ 
calists, Socialists, Freemasons, or just anyone who 
happened to be prominent on the left-wing. They 
had ardently supported Mussolini and later Franco, 
and cherished rather vague dreams of a Catholic-Latin 

bloc. 

Nearly all the sons of wealthy industrialists, the 
6 6 fils a Papa ” were either Croix de Feu or Royalists 
or both. Their mentality had been formed during 
the years of acute labour troubles, the period of 
incessant strikes, when they had naturally taken the 
side of the owner or strike-breaker, and come to look 
on the working classes as their natural enemies. They 
were a minority, but a noisy one, and a queer excres¬ 
cence on a land where “ equality ” was a word more 
real than English democracy has dreamed of. 

Young Paul was far more intellectually mature 
than the Croix de Feu I had known in Paris. As I 
expected, he blamed the Front Populaire in general and 
the Jews in particular for the defeat of France, but he 
had evidently been thinking a lot during the last few 
days. Petain and Weygand did not perhaps mean a 
great deal to these young men, who preferred more 
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spectacular leaders. Yet both had represented the 
French tradition which the P.S.F. claimed as its own. 
Petain’s move had shocked Paul out of his easy com¬ 
placency. He had always been told that once France 
had a real leader and was out of the hands of the 
politicians, she would regain her old glory. Now she 
had her leader, a soldier and a hero of the last war 
and he had laid down his arms within a few days 
and begged for terms from the hereditary enemy. 

“ Petain is a very old man,” I suggested. Perhaps 
he couldn’t bear to see the state of the refugees and 
thought that anything would be better than all this 

• 55 

m “ He is too old, that’s true. We ought to have 
Weyeand, but even he wouldn’t be able to do muc 1 . 
Reynaud hung on until he knew it would be too late 
“Reynaud is an honest man. He found himself 
in an impossible position and did everything in his 

power to save France,” I protested. 

“A politician ! ” There was a world of contempt 

in Paul’s voice. To any P.S.F., a deputy was, by 

definition, corrupt. r 

We were passing a small convoy, composed of 

several light tanks, some Bren-gun carriers, a lorryload 

of soldiers and two officers driving in a small ca 

camouflaged to look like a patch of rather untidy 

fid paul pointed to them : “ You see ! We’ve still got 

an army • i l r n f 

The soldiers waved to us and shouted cheerfully. 

“ Yes,” I said, feeling suddenly certain, ‘ we ve 

still got’an army, and we’ve still got material. The 

soldiers are longing to fight on. We can't give in. 
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Paul put his hand on my arm and the car lurched 
dangerously : “ You’re right. We’re here together— 
France and England—and we think the same. Vive 
la guerre ! ” 

Vive la guerre /” we both shouted back to the 
soldiers, and they grinned and shouted, pointing down 
the road, “To Africa ! ” 

We were driving through the Vendee, among great 
stretches of pasture land, the grass golden and brittle 
from the drought, dotted with small, antique farms 
where cows grazed placidly and bees hummed over 
patches of fragrant clover. The road was empty 
now and we sailed along, sending clouds of white 
dust billowing into the air behind our wheels. 

Presently we came on a soldier, half sitting, half 
lying by the roadside. Paul stopped the car and 
called to him to join us. He got up painfully and 
came limping towards us, leaning on a stick. He 
wore no shoes and his feet were covered only by 
tattered socks and scraps of dirty bandages, glued to 
the flesh by congealed blood. His uniform too was 
in rags, his eyes bloodshot beneath red, swollen lids, 
and a stiff, scrubby beard covered his face up to the 
cheekbones. 

We helped him in and gave him a draught of coffee 
from Paul’s thermos flask. At first sight I had imagined 
he was drunk, but now I saw that he was almost 
collapsed from exhaustion. We made him as com¬ 
fortable as we could and asked him where he had 
come from. 

“ Somewhere in the north. I didn’t notice the 
names of those places much.” 

“ Did you walk all the way ? ” asked Paul. 
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He stuck out one foot. “ Look at that. My boots 
dropped to pieces. I believe I’ve got gangrene in 
my feet, but I’m going to get home even if they fall 

off on the way.” , , . , 

“ Where is your regiment ? ” I asked curiously. , 

The man frowned. “ I don’t know and I don t 

care either. When I heard about the armistice I 

threw away my rifle and made for home, and I wasn t 

the only one. They aren’t going to keep me waiting 

about for demobilization orders. I’ve had enough 

of the army.” , . 

A few miles on, we picked up another soldier, this 

time in a slightly less dilapidated condition. He was 

trying to rejoin his regiment from which he had been 

separated by accident, and believed that it was 

stationed at Poitiers. It was evident at once that 

the two men in the back of the car were not 

going to agree on any point and we drove along to 

the accompaniment of angry bickering from the 

rear. „ „ . i •«. 

“ You may call me a fool for dragging my kit 

around with me, but at least I’m not a deserter. 

The latest arrival was losing his temper and beginning 

to shout. , j 

“ Deserter be damned ! I didn’t start the war and 

I didn’t finish it. It’s nothing to do with me.” 

“ Wait till the Boches walk into Poitiers and take a 

fancy to your old lady. You’ll think it’s something 

to do with you then.” 

“ What’d they do that for ? They’ll stay by the 
Channel and get on with beating the English, then 
they’ll go back to Germany. They don’t want 
Poitiers and they don’t want France.” 
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“ Any excuse to get out of a fight,” said the other 
nastily. 

“ You’ve been listening to all these stories the news¬ 
papers used to stuff us with. Well, they’ve changed 
their minds too in the last few days.” 

“ For God’s sake stop quarrelling,” said Paul over 
his shoulder. 

Poitiers was in sight now, but as we approached we 
found the main road barricaded and guarded by 
sentries. There had been a visit from the German 
bombers that morning and the entrance to the town 
was blocked by a crater. A few roughly painted red 
arrows guided us through a maze of country lanes 
and finally to another main road, from which we 
entered the town from the far end and, after some 
dangerous trick-driving through disorganized traffic, 
managed to leave our passengers on their respective 
doorsteps. Then we set off to look for lunch. 

It was late and whatever food there had been in 
Poitiers had been eaten long ago by more punctual 
clients. We drove around sadly, stopping at every 
restaurant sign, from the grandest hotels to evil-looking 
subterranean dives, from which wafted a smell of 
rancid cooking oil. They were all alike in having 
nothing left to eat, neither had the bakers’ shops, the 
grocers, nor the pastry-cooks. 

At last we discovered a palatial establishment, rich 
with false gilt and stucco, where the manager thought 
he might find us a little something. We took our 
places in the empty restaurant and, after a long wait, 
were served by a bored but immaculate waiter with 
a watery dish of mashed vegetables, followed by a 
morsel of cheese and some reheated coffee. This 
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luxurious meal cost us a hundred and fifty francs, 
or nearly one pound at the current rate of exchange 
During the course of luncheon, Paul confessed to 
me that § he had just become engaged and reverently 
unfolded a snapshot of his fiancee from several wrap- 
nines of tissue paper in his notecase. She looked 
charming and seemed to be about fifteen, though Paul 

assured me that she had just had her ^nteent 

married next Christmas, but had now decided th 
thev must wait, as a Nazi occupation might prevent 
him earning his living. He propped the photograph 
against a water carafe and gazed at it tenderly as 
he ate. I think we were both reflecting that th 
private dreams of a vanquished people are not worth 

“by' three o’clock we were out on the road again 
The bombardment of the morning had set t K ‘ P^°P 
of Poitiers in motion and they were already trekking 
out of the town, as no doubt the Germans meant them 
to do. I was beginning to notice that the town of 

western France were being bombed in rotat ‘°"’ u 
north to south, and once each. t was n 
to conclude that the Germans were using his method 
of ensuring that the refugees were in constant motion 

°a„d “»s"Ll» multiplying. 1. «» the b=. PO»*'« 
means of exercising pressure on the government and 
forcing them to accept whatever terms the 

^Ou/nex^patenger was a small, meek-looking man 

who looked astonishingly like Charlie Chaplin He 

stood by the roadside, swaying on his short, thin 1 g 
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and made an ineffectual little sign, as though he knew 
in advance that it would be useless. 

We stopped and picked him up. He looked so 
weak and dazed that it struck me at once that he 
must be starving. I poured out a cup of coffee, while 
Paul produced a banana which he had bought in 
Nantes. 

The little man looked at the food as though he 
could not believe that it was meant for him. Then 
he quite unexpectedly burst into tears. He sat there 
in the car, shaking and sobbing and stammering 
apologies while Paul and I stood by, torn between 
sympathy and embarrassment, not knowing in the 
least how to deal with the situation. Then I remem¬ 
bered that people in a state of collapse like to have 
something to hold on to, so I gave him my hand and 
he clutched at it like a drowning man at a straw. 

The contact seemed to calm him and soon he was 
able to drink the coffee and eat the banana. As I 
suspected, he had been without food or sleep for three 
days, having left Le Mans as the Germans entered the 
town. Now he was on his way to join his wife and 
children, evacuated to a village near Lyons. He was 
a hairdresser and muttered something about not being 
very strong, trying to excuse himself. From his feeble 
appearance and bright, restless eyes I diagnosed 

tuberculosis. 

By the time our little hairdresser felt better, the 
afternoon was far advanced. We settled ourselves in 
the car, eager to be off, and Paul pressed the starter. 
Nothing happened. He got out and swung the engine 
—still no sound. Then he opened the bonnet, fiddled 
with the carburettor, twiddled at the plugs ; then he 
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disappeared under the car, where he stayed for ten 
minutes, emerging angry and dirty. There was 
nothing to be done. We could find nothing wrong, 

but the car just would not start. 

There was no one on the road, as we had passe 

all the refugees from Poitiers, and the only human 
being in sight was a red-haired farmer who stood 
gazing and shouting helpful suggestions at us from 
behind a hedge. Presently he approached and came 
to peer into the engine. His breath smelt strongly of 

some very acid wine. 

“ I’m a Gaul,” he said, “ so the car will go tor 
me.” 

He poked at the interior absentmindedly with his 

finger, then, finding no response, walked off, singing 

to himself in a loud, rasping voice. 

“ Dear me l ” said the hairdresser, “ I hope he is 

not dangerous.” . . . 

The farmer circled round us, singing lustily tor 

several minutes, then returned and said, “ As a Gaul, 

I invite you to my farm, where my wife will give you 

milk and fresh bread.” „ , • < 

We all looked at each other doubtfully. Paul said, 

“ We can’t stay here for ever. I shall try to get back 

to Poitiers and find a mechanic. Perhaps you could 

rest at the farm ? ” 

“ All the hospitality of the great race of the Gauls 

shall be yours,” said the farmer. . 

“ Do you think he is safe ? ” whispered the hair- 

dresser. . . . , T 

“ I think so,” said Paul. “ He’s just a bit drunk. 

Anyway there are two of you and he is quite a small 
man.” 


i 
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“ The Gauls are men of superb physique,” said the 
farmer, catching the last words. 

Paul set off towards Poitiers and the rest of us climbed 
over the gate that led to the farmyard. It was a very 
old farm, built of blocks of granite, with immensely 
thick walls, where the damp had traced rivulets along 
the stone. A flight of steps led down to a heavily 
barred oak door, shutting off the kitchen. 

The farmer paused on the last step, and said im¬ 
pressively, “ There’s an old bitch in here.” 

He flung open the door and revealed a large, 
neglected room where pots and pans strewed the 
flagged floor and irrelevant pieces of heavy furniture 
stood around the walls. A tall, gaunt woman, like 
a worn-out horse, was taking a tray of half-risen dough 
out of the oven, and did not turn round at our entrance. 

“ That’s my wife,” said the farmer. “ Give us 

bread and milk,” he bellowed. 

“Go to hell,” she said tonelessly, continuing her 

work. 

“ My wife is not a Gaul,” said the farmer. “ Perhaps 
you had better come and look at the pigs.” 

There seemed to be hundreds of pigs and the farmer 
stood over us until we had scratched the backs of 
every one of them. I began to feel quite nervous, for 
our host seemed to have some hypnotic power which 
entirely prevented me from finding any good excuse 
for preferring to sit by the roadside rather than enjoy 
his hospitality. I had come out of pure greed, for the 
sake of the promised milk, and now there seemed to 

be no means of getting away. 

On the other side of the house a narrow door 
opened on to a flight of steps descending to a cellar. 
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The farmer came to a stop and cried excitedly, I 
knew there was something more, you must have thought 
I was going to send you away without wetting your 

lips ! ” , 

He dived down the stairs and reappeared with a 
flat pannikin of wine. “ Drawn from the barrel, he 
said. “ I make it myself from the finest grapes in 

France.” , . , 

Before I could even taste it, I recognized the sour 

smell which distinguished his own person. I sipped, 
and the stuff confirmed my worst suspicions, it must 
have been made about six months earlier. I he hair¬ 
dresser had seen my face and hastily affirmed that his 

doctor had forbidden him to drink wine. 

“ All the more for me,” said the farmer, and tossed 

off the pannikin with every sign of appreciation. 

“ There are some soldiers down there, he said, 
wiping his mouth. “ My wife wouldn’t have them in 
the house so I hid them. They are asleep now. 
They can live here for ever if they want to, bless 

The little hairdresser now said brightly that he 
thought he heard a car hooting, and we ran out to 
the road, followed by noisy protests from the farmyard. 
There was no sign of Paul, but a number of refugees 
from Poitiers were winding their way along the road, 
pushing bicycles and perambulators laden with bundles. 
Several of them had stopped and were inspecting th 

car curiously. . 

The farmer had followed us and was standing in 

the middle of the road, singing drunkenly and breaking 

off now and then to invite someone to come and have 

a glass of milk and some fresh bread in his kitchen. 
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After several attempts he succeeded in trapping a tired 
young couple who were each dragging a weeping 
child by the hand. They went off together and we 
lay down by the car, stretching ourselves comfortably 
in the long warm grass. 

“ I should have liked a glass of milk, all the same,” 
said the little hairdresser wistfully. 

I said, “ I am sorry this should have happened. 
It’s very unlucky for you that we had a breakdown 
just as you arrived.” 

He turned on his side and smiled at me shyly : 
“ Oh no. I feel so safe now that I am with you and 
the young gentleman. It is being alone that is 
horrible.” 

We both lay in silence, staring up at the sky. 

I was almost asleep when Paul arrived, tired and 
bad-tempered. He had found no one in Poitiers who 
would consent to come out with him and mend the 
car and had had to walk most of the way back. He 
sat down on the step and began to smoke a cigarette 
angrily. 

A group of young men had been standing near and 
listening to the conversation and one of them said 
with a strong Belgian accent, “ Look here. I’m a 
mechanic. If I can make her go, will you take me into 
Gueret ? ” 

“ Of course I will,” said Paul, “ but I don’t think 
you’ll be able to. Something seems to be jammed and 
we haven’t got the right tools.” 

“ Come on, boys ! ” said the Belgian. 

They all took off their coats, folded them neatly 
on the grass and set to work with tremendous energy, 
encouraging one another by hoarse calls in Flemish. 
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After five minutes most of the engine had been taken 
to pieces and was lying on the road in little heaps o 

nuts and bolts. ., r , 

“ She won’t get the better of us, said one ot the 

men grimly, “ we come from the De Smet’s garage 
in Antwerp.” 

He was right. When all the nuts and bolts were 
back in place the mechanic shut down the bonnet, 
climbed in and shouted to his companions to push 
from behind, then, when the car was running, he 
pushed the starter. The engine started up at once 

and everyone heaved a sigh of relief. 

We set off with our extra passenger. Dusk was 
falling already, for we had wasted several hours over 
the breakdown, and Gueret was still over a hundred 
miles away. We were all tired and hungry and 
drove along silently, wondering where to get some 


f °°We were climbing all the time now, winding up the 
forested mountains that lead to the plateau of the 
Massif Central. There were soldiers all along the 
road, marching in small detachments or camping 
beside their lorries. They were generally without 
officers and gave the impression of having no special 
destination but just keeping on the move for the 
principle of the thing. 

When we came to a village, we decided to stop and 


try to get food and lodging. The place was swarming 
with soldiers, sitting on the doorsteps or at the base 
of the war memorial, dining off big loaves of army 
bread washed down with wine from the flasks at their 
belts. The cafe was full of them too, but they made 


place for us at one of the tables. 
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“ No good asking for anything to eat,” said one of 
them. “ The boys from the -th Division passed 
through here in the afternoon and cleaned them out 
of everything.” 

We must have looked disappointed, for another of 
the soldiers said, “ We’ve got plenty of bread, if you 
don’t mind it being as hard as stone. We haven’t 
been issued with fresh rations for over a week.” 

He pushed the loaf over, wiped his army knife on 
his sleeve and passed it to us, telling us to help our¬ 
selves. 

“ I killed a sentry in Alsace with that knife,” he 
said with satisfaction. “ Dripping with blood, it was. 
I had to scrub it all over with earth before I could get 
it clean.” 

“ Scout patrol ? ” asked one of the others. 

“ Yes. We used to be out in no-man’s-land every 
night. It was grand fun. Then someone decided it 
was too much for our nerves and we needed a rest. 
I didn’t feel anything wrong with my nerves.” 

“ Have some wine,” proposed another soldier. He 
pushed his flask over to us and we drank, passing it 
from one to another. I found it difficult to drink in 
this way, for I choked and the wine ran down my 
chin. The soldiers laughed and one of them said, 
“ You don’t do it properly. You must keep one finger 
in the neck of the flask to let the air in.” Thus I 
acquired the useful art of drinking quickly from a 
bottle without making a mess. 

The soldiers were going to join their regiment at 
Gueret. They seemed to have no idea of the situation 
and to have heard only vague rumours of the armistice. 
When we told them about the capitulation they listened 
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politely but I could see that they were sceptical and 
thought that civilians were not likely to know much 

about it. , ^ , i 

Paul was talking to the man from the scout patrol, 

and mentioned that I was English. The soldier 

leaned over and shook me by the hand. 

“ There were some English troops in my sector up 

by the Maginot Line,” he said. “ We were good 
comrades together and we used to learn the English 
words for things and then teach them the French 
words. “Look” he said, pointing to the loal, 
“Bread. Wine. Table. I learnt all that from a 
nice little English boy who came from your bcot- 

“ I was with the English, too,” said another. ‘ We 
used to exchange buttons with them and wear them 
on our caps till there was an order to forbid it. We 
liked them very much, but they were queer in some 
ways. They used to stop everything and drink tea 

at five in the afternoon.” 

“ I should like to see England when the war is 

over,” said a young, fair boy thoughtfully. 

None of them seemed to suspect that for them the 

war was already over. „ 

There was nowhere to sleep in the village. Even 

the barns were full. It was a beautiful night, warm 

and nearly as light as day from the brilliant star-shine. 

We thought it would be rather pleasant to sleep out 

of doors. 

We drove along slowly, looking for a good place to 
camp, and finally drew up at a spot where grass and 
bracken grew by the roadside in the shelter of the 

woods. 


> 
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My bed was the seat of the car, laid on the grass, 
and I had the car rug for a covering. Unfortunately 
the seat was about half as long as myself, so that my 
legs hung out at an uncomfortable angle from the rest 
of my body. When I was settled the three men, 
moved by a modesty that seemed to me exaggerated, 
retired to the farthest corner of the field on the other 
side of the hedge and made their own arrangements 

for the night. 

I lay looking up at the stars, feeling rather overawed 
by so much space and solitude. The woods were full 
of the queer noises of night-time : moans and rustlings 
and sudden bird calls. The grass around me and the 
tangled ferns creaked as small beasts pushed their way 
furtively in and out of the hedge. Now and then a 

star shot across the sky. 

At first the air was warm, but at one o clock the 
dew began to fall heavily. If I moved I slipped off 
the car seat. If I stayed where I was I got pins and 
needles in my legs. I was also becoming more and 

more frightened. 

The hours passed very slowly, yet I must have fallen 
asleep, for I opened my eyes to see Paul looking down 
at me. He was blue in the face and shivering uncon- 

trollably. c{ w 

“ We can’t stand it any longer, he said. we 

thought it would be best to drive on. 

The sun was just rising over the mountains, the trees 

dark against the rose-coloured sky. I got up and 
shook myself and found that my clothes were clammy 
with dew. The little hairdresser’s teeth were chatter¬ 
ing and his Charlie Chaplin moustache drooped 
pathetically. Even Paul looked shaggy and unkempt, 
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and during the night the Belgian had sprouted enor¬ 
mous quantities of black hair all over his face. 

We drove along in silence, wishing we had kept 
some coffee for the morning, and presently topped 
the road that led to the Central Plateau of France. 
There was a glorious view of wooded hills and valleys 
dipping and curving away from us on every side, 
shimmering in the early morning sunlight. 

“ We’re nearly there,” said Paul. “ It’s queer to 
think that twenty-four hours ago we did not know 
one another—even now I don’t know your name 
yet we shall never be able to forget this adventure 
together. We are living the world’s greatest piece of 

history.” 

As we approached the town, we came on a remnant 
of the Colonial Army, which had been covering the 
French retreat in the north, straggling into the town. 
There seemed to be men of every colour and race ; 
big, skinny Senegalese, with their red fez and blue 
sashes ; Arabs wearing the checha ; wizened Indo- 
Chinese and tiny Burmans. Their sky-blue uniforms 
were tattered and mudstained. Many of them could 
just stagger along, supported by their comrades, and 
others lay by the road, staring into space with dark, 
frightened eyes. All were unarmed, and I felt for 
the first time that I was seeing part of a routed army. 
There was something extraordinarily sad in the spec¬ 
tacle of the uncomprehending, stoical suffering of 

these men. 

The town of Gueret is built in a sort of cup, sur¬ 
rounded on every side by thickly wooded hills. With 
its flimsy, low-eaved houses and preposterously narrow 
cobbled streets, it did not look at all like the capital 
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of a department—but then, the Creuse is a very minor 
department and supposed to be one of the most 
backward in France. 

Right at the entrance to the town we saw that it 
would be impossible to drive a car through these 
crowded streets. There was hardly room for a foot- 
passenger to squeeze his way through the strange 
jumble of cars and lorries and army material which 
blocked the road. It looked as though the entire 
French Army had suddenly elected Gueret as its 

headquarters. 

We left the car by the side of the road and forced 
our way to the centre of the town. The Grand ’ Place 
was solid with soldiers, French and Colonial, squatting 
beside their lorries or perched astride gun-carriages. 
Tanks, lorries and cars were jammed together in an 
inextricable melee while a troop of mules plunged and 
screamed, lashing out with their heels at tanks and 
soldiers indiscriminately. To add to the confusion, a 
column of refugees was struggling to cross the town, all 
panic-stricken by the noise and disorder, menaced by 
cars and mules, slipping, stumbling and pushing as 
they fought to break across the square. 

While we stood gazing at the scene, the Belgian 
had been in conversation with a group of soldiers and 
now he returned, saying, “ There has been a German 
reconnaissance ’plane over the town about half an hour 
ago and they are all afraid the bombers will be here 

soon.” 

We all looked instinctively up at the sky, straining 
our ears for the hum of engines. Each one of us 
realized that the place would be a death-trap in case 
of a bombardment. 
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“ We must get away at once,” said Paul. 

We looked at each other rather sadly, now that the 
moment had come to part. For two days we had 
come to know the sort of comradeship which makes 
war supportable for a soldier, a sort of abstract love 
which comes from sharing hardship and danger. . I 
knew that Paul had barely enough petrol to take him 
to Lyons and could not risk an eighty-mile detour 

by Aubusson. 

“ I wish you would let me take you home to stay 

with my mother,” he said. 

“ Or my wife would be most happy to have you,” 


offered the little hairdresser. 

“ No,” I said, “ I must get to Aubusson. I’ll start 

at once and someone will give me a lift. I’ve always 
been lucky so far.” 

We shook hands quickly and walked away in 
opposite directions, the three men back to the car 
and I to force a way across the square to the main 
road leading to Aubusson. 


Chapter VII 
AMATEUR NURSE 

The road to Aubusson stretched long and solitary 
before me. A few families were camping by the 
roadside, washing their faces from the trickle of water 
that bordered the road, or boiling kettles over spirit 
lamps, and occasionally an army car drove up towards 
Gueret, otherwise the road was deserted. 

I sat down on a milestone to rest my feet and won¬ 
dered, not for the first time, why I had left Paris in 
tennis shoes. The milestone told me that I had walked 
two kilometres and the remaining forty-eight were 
going to take me about a week at the rate I was going. 
I decided to wait for half an hour and if nothing came 
by to walk back to Gueret and appeal to the officer 

in charge. . , , 

Presently, the half-hour was up and I started back 

on the way I had come, in a very bad temper indeed, 

until, quite soon, I saw a motor-cyclist tearing along 

towards Aubusson. I nearly fell under his wheels in 

my determination to stop him, and he could hardly 

have got past if he had wanted to. . 

“ I can take you on the pillion, 55 he said, but you 11 
probably be shaken off. I’m carrying dispatches into 

Aubusson and I’ve got to hurry. 

“ I shan’t fall off,” I promised. 

I climbed up behind and clamped my arms firmly 
round his waist. It was rather like sitting on a bucking 
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horse, as both his tyres were flat and we bounced and 
bounded along the road until I felt as though my 
teeth were going to drop out of my head. 

Barely five minutes later we heard the first crash. 
The road seemed to shudder beneath us with the force 
of the explosion and my driver braked so suddenly 
that I just had time to steady myself with a foot on 
the ground before I was thrown off the pillion. 

As we turned, another crash came, then another. 

A cloud of smoke and dust was rising slowly over 

Gueret and we could hear the whirring of ’planes 

flying low over the town. The German bombers had 

arrived and were systematically wiping out the troops, 

circling over their victims, then diving with closed 

engines and loosing their bombs with all the precision 
they desired. 

“ No good waiting,” said the soldier, as the flames 
licked upward. 

We mounted and set off again, travelling at a tre¬ 
mendous pace and shooting round the sharp bends of 
the road with a complete lack of precaution. 

“ Have you had anything to eat ? ” the soldier 
yelled suddenly over his shoulder. 

“ Nothing at all,” I shouted back. 

Feel in my knapsack. There are some biscuits 
and a flask of coffee.” 

„nt;i°T OSed ° nC Hand cautiousl y an d groped with straps 
hetit L CamC T a flaSk and a packet of ver V crumbly 

■ ■ sr, » 3. ru", s 
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Half an hour later we entered Aubusson. The 
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dispatch rider left me at the bridge which spans the 
River Creuse and went off to deliver his message, 
while I climbed a long street rising sharply up the 
mountain side to the central Place and the Hotel du 
Lion d’Or where we had fixed a rendezvous with 

Robert. 

Aubusson was in nearly as chaotic a state as Gueret, 
full of troops and convoys of refugees arriving from 
every direction. I could hear many of them speaking 
with the nasal southern accents of Marseilles and 
Toulon and scraps of their conversation showed that 
they had in fact arrived from the Mediterranean. 
“ More and more extraordinary,” I thought to myself. 
“ The Northerners are going south and now the 
Southerners are coming north. . . . Like a crazy 
game of nuts and may.” 

The road ended abruptly in a sort of square shelf 
hollowed out of the hillside where very old, dangle- 
eaved houses of grey-stone clustered round an intricately 
carved fountain. I recognized the hotel by an old- 
fashioned inn-sign, with a golden lion prancing on 
its hind-legs and juggling skilfully with a number of 
golden balls. A queue of people waited restlessly 
by the entrance to the dining-room, hoping for a 

m if was a bad shock to hear that Robert and Renee 
had not arrived. Somehow I had been so certain 
that they would be waiting for me that I almost 
expected them to be peering out of the window, 
watching for my arrival. The manageress had a fat 
ledger filled with the names of people who had felt 
messages or were expecting the arrival of friends or 
relations but, although she hunted conscientiously, 
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there was not a word for me. The only sign was a 
message for Robert from Le Corbusier and Jeanneret, 
who had passed through the town two days earlier, 
found that the construction of the cartridge factory 
at Moutiers Roseille had been stopped, and gone on 
to an address near Arcachon. 

Geography was never my strong point and after so 
many days spent in zigzagging across France, I had 
no very precise idea as to where I was on the map. 
I seemed to remember that Arcachon is somewhere 
near Bordeaux and, after a consultation with the 
manageress, I gathered that it must be directly west¬ 
ward at about three hundred miles distance. Another 
three hundred miles journey, with very vague hope of 
finding friends at the end, was a most unwelcome idea, 
especially as my money had gradually trickled away 
and I now possessed about twenty francs. Robert 
had been put in charge of our communal funds and 
I had been expecting to draw my living expenses 
from him. 

“ There are a lot of people waiting to lunch,” said 
the manageress. “ We shan’t be able to let them in, 
but I might find a scrap at the bottom of the pot for 
you as you are all alone.” 

I went into the dining-room and presently a servant 
brought me a glass of wine, a little stringy meat and 
some boiled potato in a cracked china bowl. There 
was no bread, but a family of refugees at the next 
table good-naturedly cut me a slice off their own loaf, 
then offered me a spoonful of damson jam made from 
the fruit of their own garden in Normandy. 

“ It seemed a pity to leave it behind after all the 
bother I had making it last autumn,” said the mother 
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of the family, explaining away her choice of essential 
luggage. 

As I ate I was trying to remember which of my 
artist friends in Paris had once told me that he had a 
house in Aubusson and made designs for the carpet 
factory. After thinking over everyone I knew, I 
remembered that it was Jean L., whom I had met 
frequently when I lived at Jeanne Bucher’s picture 
gallery in the Boulevard Montparnasse. I did not 
know his address but'the manageress directed me at 
once and I set off down the hill towards the rue 
Roger Sallengro. 

More queues were forming in front of the bakers’ 
shops. The windows were boarded up and a soldier 
stood on guard at each door, barring the entrance 
with his drawn bayonet. There were notices on the 
windows saying that the bakeries would be open from 
11.30 to 12 a.m. and from 2.30 to 3 p.m. It was 
1 o’clock now and there were at least a hundred 
people waiting before each door, craning their necks 
and peering over each other’s shoulders, trying to 
catch a sniff of the new-baked bread. A woman, 
waiting at the end of the file, saw me hesitate in front 
of the shop and called out kindly, “ You’d better 
hurry, my little madame. There’s not much chance 
for you if you aren’t a couple of hours beforehand.” 

Lower down, near the river, an officer was directing 
the loading of a number of lorries, nervously shouting 
orders, and at the same time trying to disentangle 
his men from the civilians who crowded in the passage 
of the troops. Presently he had formed some sort of 
a convoy and they lumbered off across the bridge. 

As I turned away, I saw Jean L., just behind me, 
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watching the scene from the pavement. When I 

spoke to him he did not recognize me at once, which 

was hardly surprising, for I must have looked like a 
specially dishevelled tramp. 

I don’t think there is anywhere to sleep in the 

town, he said. “ You had better come home and 

have a rest and then we’ll see if anyone can put 
you up.” 

We walked up the rue Sallengro to another little 
square where the L. family had a flat in a tall old 
house looking over the river. Madame L. was hang¬ 
ing up washing in the courtyard and talking excitedly 
to the concierge. 

“ Victor hasn’t come back yet,” she called out, as 
she saw Jean. 

“ Leave him alone,” said Jean. “ He can’t have 
come to any harm.” 

“The boys are preparing caches in the woods,” 
she said. “ Young Morley and young Courtre are 
hiding tins of food somewhere up behind the tower. 
AU ( the boys from College are ready to go.” 

. “ Thin gs haven’t gone as far as that yet,” said Jean 
impatiently. 

“ How do you know ? One of the refugees told me 
the Germans are nearly at Clermont Ferrand.” 

.,X° U s houldn t listen to what the refugees say,” 
sai. Jean. They are riddled with enemy agents, 

P eo P^ e * n a P a nic. I’ve seen the colonel 
Tours” SayS thC Germans have been stopped at 

. He introduced me. “ You can have a good sleep 
m my room,” said Madame L. kindly. “ Then we 
will try to find something for you to-night. All the 
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houses in the town are full, but perhaps you could 
sleep in one of the barns.” 

She led me upstairs to her big, airy room, all 
decorated with Jean’s drawings. “ I can’t give you 
anything to eat,” she said. “ We are cut off from 
our money and just living on charity from friends. 
There might be a little milk perhaps.” 

“ I had some lunch at the Lion d’Or,” I said. “ I 
just want to go to sleep for a bit.” 

I took off my shoes and lay down on the bed and 
fell asleep immediately. 

When I awoke it was dusk. Jean was in the room, 
turning out the drawers of a bureau and piling socks 
and shirts into a suitcase. I stretched and yawned, 
still heavy with sleep, and tried to remember how I 
had got to this place. 

“I’m sorry I had to disturb you. Do you feel 
better now ? ” Jean asked. 

“ Much better. Why are you packing ? ” 

Jean said : “ My wife is very nervous about our 

son. We have been told that the Germans are sending 
all Frenchmen between sixteen and thirty to labour 
camps in Germany and she wants to get him out of 
the town in case they come here. We are going to 
stay with friends about five miles away, so if you would 
like to stay in the flat we can lend it to you till we 
come back.” 

“ I should like it very much,” I said. 

Madame L. came in with a cup of tea and asked 
if I had heard that they were leaving. “ The last 
two days Aubusson has been terrible,” she said. 
“ The refugees have eaten everything and there is no 
food left in the town. Then the Stuttgart wireless 
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has warned us that we are going to be bombed 
to-morrow.’* 

“ Why do you believe that sort of thing ? 55 said 
Jean. “ It’s just German propaganda.” 

I wish it was,” she said. “ You know the Germans 
have always given out which towns are going to be 
bombed and they always come. I don’t want to 
have Victor up at the College when it happens.” 

At that moment Victor arrived, bursting into 

the room and looking somewhat astonished to see a 

strange woman in the bed. He had been up in the 

woods, preparing hide-outs with other boys from the 
College. 

“ The principal has turned the College into a Centre 
for refugees,” Madame L. told me. “ The boys are 
all helping to look after them.” 

“A lot of them left this afternoon, because it some¬ 
how got out that the Germans threatened to bomb us 
to-morrow,” said Victor. “ Then just as we thought 
we should have a chance of cleaning up a bit, 

twice as many arrived from Clermont Ferrand and 
Lyons.” 

He started to take shoes and shirts from the cupboard 
and roll them up in a mackintosh. 

We re taking a change of clothes to the woods too, 
in case we have to stay there for a long time.” 

“ Where is the place exactly ? ” asked his mother. 

We re not allowed to say. Monsieur Bourgeois 
made us promise not even to tell our families.” 

“ How shall I know if you are safe? It will be 
terrible not knowing where you are.” 

Madame L. was beginning to cry. 

“ Better than having him in a camp in Germany,” 
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aid Jean, “ and anyway it hasn’t come to that 
yet.” 

“ It’s time to go,” said Victor. “ I’ll meet you at 
the Grommer’s before midnight.” 

The whole family said good-bye to me and went 
off to fetch their bicycles, leaving me in possession of 
the flat. 

Next morning I got up early and went to the College. 
It was a tall, white building half-way up the hill and 
the other side of the river, with grass lawns and plane 
trees in front and a big gravel playground behind. 
There were notices on the gate, giving the hours at 
which meals were served and announcing that there 
was no more sleeping accommodation. Groups of 
people clustered round listlessly reading the notices 
over and over again, as though they knew that there 
would be nothing else to do all day, or gossiping in 
groups, speculating on what had happened to their 
homes or their friends. 

I pushed the gate and went in. At the door a 
harassed, bearded little man—the history master as I 
discovered later—was trying to bar the way before a 
number of refugees and soldiers who were crowding 
into the entrance hall. 

“ We can’t let anyone in till lunch-time,” he was 
shouting. “ Twelve o’clock, the first lunch. Please 
go away till then.” 

“ All very well to tell us to go away,” said one of 
the soldiers. “ Look at his foot.” He pointed to 
one of his comrades, who was limping along on a pair 
of improvised crutches, his right foot swathed in 
filthy rags, all stained with blood and pus. “ Where 
can he go to with a foot like that ? ” 
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“What is the matter with it? 5 ’ asked the 
master. 

“ A machine-gun bullet above the instep,” said the 
wounded soldier sulkily. 

“ We can’t deal with that here,” said the master. 
“ You must go to a military hospital.” 

“ I’ve been there,” said the soldier, “ and got turned 
away. They aren’t interested in you up there unless 

you’re carried in a corpse.” 

“ I really don’t know what to do,” said the master. 
“ You’d better wait in the garden and we’ll try to get 
a doctor later on . . . Keep back there,” he called, 
darting across to where one of the refugees was trying 
to slip through the hall. 44 No one can come in till 
twelve o’clock . . . please don’t push . . . there will 
be food for everyone at twelve.” 

“ She’s a nurse,” said the wounded soldier, pointing 
at my Red Cross badge. 

“ What’s that ? A nurse ? ” The master peered 
around him short-sightedly, then caught sight of me. 
44 Have you come to help us ? ” he asked. 

44 If you need me.” I was wondering if I should 
explain at once that I was not a real nurse. 

46 That’s wonderful. We’re nearly off our heads 
with half these people sick and no one to look after 
them. Biotto ! ” he shouted, 44 Biotto ! Come and 
take this lady to the Principal at once.” 

A small, eager-looking boy rushed up and said, 
44 Come along with me,” importantly. He led me 
through a maze of bare, unswept corridors to the head 
master’s office with a recommendation to hurry, as 
there were plenty of people needing me. 

As soon as I saw Monsieur Bourgeois, I knew that 
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I was going to be a nurse. He looked so kind and 
sensible and worried and was so delighted to see me 
that it was impossible to disillusion him, and after all, 

I felt, even an amateur nurse would be better than 
none at all. He made me sit down and offered me 
some coffee and started to explain the situation as 
well as he could, while boys, masters and refugees 
rushed in and out, asking advice, complaining, demand¬ 
ing his signature and begging him to deal with the 
cases which seemed to arise every five minutes or so. 

Until about three days earlier, he told me, Aubusson 
had been relatively peaceful, then, without any warn¬ 
ing, immense hordes of refugees and unofficered troops 
had descended on the town from the north and south 
simultaneously. Already the town had barely enough 
food for the regular inhabitants and now, in its isolated 
position in one of the wildest regions in France, it had 
no means of ravitaillement except by lorries which from 
time to time left for Limoges or Bordeaux and brought 
back any supplies they could find. Of the three 
doctors in the town, two had been mobilized and the 
third, an old man well over military age, had entire 
charge of the hospital which had suddenly become 
flooded with gravely wounded soldiers. There they 
were so understaffed that they were forced to turn 
away all but the most serious cases, leaving the others 
to wander about the town, while their wounds festered 

from neglect. 

Soldiers and refugees herded together at the Centre, 
sleeping in the dormitories, the corridors, anywhere 
where there was room to put down a mattress or a 
little straw. The people from the town were doing 
what they could, cooking and serving meals ; the 
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Scouts and Girl Guides washed babies and gave 
elementary first aid. But in face of the continual 
coming and going of the refugees and the difficulty 
of dealing with troops who had thrown over all military 
discipline, everybody was becoming nervous and 
discouraged. 

“ These people feel as though everyone has aban¬ 
doned them,” said Monsieur Bourgeois. “ They come 
to me or any of the masters because they feel that we 
represent authority and that is what they need now 
above everything. They have been torn up from all 
their old ways of life and the feeling of drifting is 
intolerable to them. I know you couldn’t do much 
single-handed, but just the sight of a nurse in uniform 
would help them.” 

“ I’m not very experienced,” I said, feeling that I 
was being rushed into more than I had bargained 
for. 

“ That doesn’t matter. You can have the masters’ 
library for a dispensary and one of our girl pupils is 
a Guide and has her first-aid diploma. She can be 
your assistant and you can order any drugs you 
like from the chemist. Biotto will take you to see 
him.” 

Monsieur Cotrillon, the chemist, looked exactly like 
a nineteenth-century etching : tall, thin and gentle, 
with a drooping moustache and a high starched collar 
over a black stock. He handled his bottles with the 
loving care of a stamp collector examining a rare and 
delicate specimen. 

When he heard what I wanted, he beamed delight¬ 
edly and put himself entirely at my disposition. 

I am out of stock of so many things,” he said, 
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“ but anything I have in the shop is yours . . . free, 

of course. Absolutely free.” 

He gestured towards his shelves and seemed to be 
waiting for me to make my choice. I looked at the 
rows of bottles in dismay, for, apart from castor oil 
and aspirin, I could not think of the name of a single 

drug. 

Luckily Biotto was there, delighted to put in his 
word : 

“ Something for sore throats and something for sore 
eyes and something for colds and something for their 
poor feet,” he chanted. 

“ You might let the lady speak for herself,” said 

the chemist severely. . ... 

“ Something for sore throats and for conjunctivitis 

(I had met plenty of that at the Austerlitz Station and 
most of the children I had seen in the garden at the 
Centre seemed to have discharging eyes) and then for 
pleurisy and a disinfectant and bandages. 

“ And lint and tannic jelly for burns and then some 
tweezers and scissors and spirit for sterilizing them, 


said the chemist. . 

“ And senna pods,” suggested Biotto helpfully. 

“ And lots of cotton wool.” 

The chemist made up two big parcels and we 
started back to the College, where Biotto guided me 
to the masters 5 library. It was a very small room, 
the walls entirely covered by bookshelves filled with 
musty-smelling tomes of obscure literature. It did 
not look a very encouraging dispensary, but at least 
the furniture had been cleared out, the floor was bare 
and nothing was left but a deal table and a couple of 
chairs. I made up my mind to mobilize some of the 
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refugees for a cleaning party and in the meantime 
Biotto helped to clear a few shelves, stack the books 
under the table and arrange our supplies in some sort 
of order. 

“ Listen,” he said suddenly, “ there’s the air-raid 
warning.” 

The siren shrieked into the air, then as it faded we 
heard the faint sound of a whirring engine. We 
listened tensely, till we could hear a single ’plane 
approaching from the south. 

“ We must go down,” said Biotto. “ The Principal 

says we mustn’t stay on the top floor when we hear 
a ’plane.” 

The playground was full of refugees staring up into 
the sky. Presently a big black ’plane swooped out of 
the clouds and immediately the crowd scattered, 
running in all directions to crouch in the shelter of 
the walls or racing back to the house. Some big boys 
had been digging a trench shelter and stopped their 
work to run into the yard to fetch any stray children 
they could see. 

The ’plane dived and a bomb fell with a terrific 
crash about a hundred yards behind the building. I 
caught up two shrieking children in my arms and 
ran to the ditch, dropping them on to its muddy 
depths. Most of the refugees had dropped face- 
downwards on the ground and were lying with their 
hands pressed over their ears, sobbing nervously. A 
few distracted women ran backward and forward, 
calling to their children. 

Another bomb fell, then another. Then the ’plane 
wheeled and mounted leisurely into the sky, dis¬ 
appearing behind the clouds. 
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Monsieur Bourgeois came out of the house, calling 
out that the danger was past, and the refugees got 
up and came crowding round him. 

« When will it stop ? ” they asked piteously. “ When 

are we going to sign the armistice ? 

A grey-faced woman with red, swollen eyes, cried 
out, “ Wherever I go they follow me. I’d sooner be 

dead ! ” 

“ It will soon be over,” said Monsieur Bourgeois. 
“ You must try to be brave. You see that no one 

has been hurt.” 

“ That was an Italian,” said one of the men. 
“ They know how to bomb places that have no A.A. 

guns ; it’s all they’re good for.” 

The all-clear sounded at this moment and I went 
back to the dispensary. While I was tidying up, my 
promised assistant, a pretty child in the uniform of a 
Girl Guide, arrived with a roll of oil-cloth and some 
enamel basins, and soon the place began to look quite 
professional. We wrote out a notice, “ The dis¬ 
pensary will open at 2 p.m.” and stuck it on the 

door. -ii + i 

“ Monsieur Bourgeois says he hopes you will take 
your meals here,” said Marguerite-Marie. “ I’m 
afraid it won’t be very good food, because they can’t 
get anything but beans and a little meat. 

When I returned to the dispensary a long queue of 
people was waiting, lined up along the wall as far as 
the staircase. They stood so quietly, waiting trust¬ 
fully for me to help them, that I began to feel really 
frightened at my ignorance. I went into the room 
and sterilized the instruments. Marguerite-Mane 
arrived, carrying two tin buckets which she had filled 
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in the kitchen. Then I opened the door and called 
in my first patient. 

It was not too bad as a start ; a mother pushing 
before her a frightened, staring little girl. 

“ Her inside is all upset, miss. She can’t keep 
even a crumb down and she doesn’t get to sleep all 
night.” 

They had walked two hundred miles under con¬ 
tinual bombardment, then travelled for five days by 
train locked in a cattle truck, without supplies of any 
kind. 

“ What did you eat and drink ? ” I asked. 

“ Some soldiers gave us sardines and chocolate and 
a bottle of water, but the water tasted bad.” 

I gave the child castor oil and a sedative and told 
the mother to keep her in the open air. 

The next client was the wounded soldier whom I 
had seen in the hall. There was a small bullet 
embedded in his foot and the flesh all around was 
beginning to puff up and take on a greenish tinge. 
It was a case for a surgeon and I didn’t see what I 
could do about it. 

“ I don’t want to lose my foot,” he said stubbornly. 
“Just get it out. I don’t mind how.” 

“ I haven’t any instruments for that sort of thing,” 
I said. 

“ Never mind that, miss. It’s war-time.” He 
fumbled in his pocket and brought out a large 
dangerous-looking army knife. “Just take a cut at 
me with that.” 

I dipped the knife in methylated spirits and held 
it to a match, feeling very sick, then cut deeply across 
the swollen flesh. I forced the edges of the cut 
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apart with tweezers and could just see a small bullet 
pressed against the bone. 

“ Give it to me,” said the soldier, holding out his 
hand for the knife ; “ you look as though you were 
going to pass out.” 

He worked in silence for a few minutes, breathing 
deeply, then he handed me the bullet. 

“ There’s a souvenir from Orleans for you.” 

I poured disinfectant into the wound and bandaged 

it and he hobbled away cheerfully. 

I was painting my fifteenth sore throat when someone 
knocked on the door and a skinny little boy of about 
ten peered timidly into the room. 

“ There’s something wrong with my grandfather. 
He won’t say anything,” he whispered. 

“ Where is he ? ” I asked. 

“ In one of the dormitories. He felt tired and 
stayed in bed and now he’s all cold.” 

“ When did you arrive ? ” I asked. 

“ Last night, we came from Poitiers and before that 

we lived at St. Denis.” 

I followed the child to one of the dormitories. All 
the furniture had been taken out except the beds, 
which had been pushed up against each other to 
make room for the rows of mattresses which lay edge 
to edge upon the floor, with a narrow passage left 
between them running from door to window. Piles 
of tattered horse blankets had been thrown down in 
the corners, scattered orange peel and bits of chocolate 
paper littered the floor space and chamber-pots stood 

neglected in the passageway. 

An old man was lying dead on one of the mattresses. 

It was as if he knew that no one would have time to 
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attend to him and had laid himself out for his own 
funeral. He lay neatly, his legs straight out, his 
mouth barely open, his hands crossed on his breast. 

The little boy waited anxiously, staring up at me 
with frightened eyes. 

“ I*m sorry,” I said, “ your grandfather has died.” 

“ He’s the last one,” said the child in a quiet hard 
voice and walked out of the room. 

I called out of the window to one of the boys, 
telling him to fetch Monsieur Bourgeois. Then I 
tried to close the old man’s eyes, but the lids were 
already stiff and I could not pull them down. 

Monsieur Bourgeois came in and stared sadly down at 
the body. “ It’s the third death we’ve had this week,” 
he said. “ There is no one to give death certificates 
either and it’s a terrible responsibility for me.” 

“ Who is he ? ” I asked. 

“ I don’t remember the name ; they arrived last 
night. The father was at Dunkirk and there has 
been no news of him. The mother and smaller child 
were killed by dive-bombers as they left Paris.” 

“ So the child is quite alone ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ There are so many 
of them like that. One wonders what is going to 
become of them later on.” 

We left the room and paced slowly down the passage. 
“ That dormitory was in a disgraceful state,” he said. 
“ What a place to die in ! ” 

We were passing a cloakroom with a line of chipped 
basins. 

“ Look at that,” said Monsieur Bourgeois. “ It’s the 
only washing accommodation we have. No hot water 
laid on. It was a scandal even when we only housed 
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twenty boarders and I had just persuaded the gov¬ 
ernors to let me have the whole place modernized. 5 ’ 

We had arrived back at the dispensary now. The 
corridor was still full of people waiting their turn, 
and Marguerite-Marie was busily attending to a row 
of patients who sat on kitchen chairs with their feet in 
pails of water and disinfectant. Biotto was there too, 
carrying buckets of warm water from the kitchen, or 
emptying them into the sink in the passage. 

“ I see you have plenty to do, 55 said Monsieur 
Bourgeois. “ I’ll leave you now. I must see about 
getting that old man buried.” 

At nine o’clock I locked the door and went down¬ 
stairs. I was very tired, yet happy at having found 
something constructive to do. The woman who had 
brought me my lunch was passing through the hall 
and called out, “ We’re keeping some soup for you 
in the kitchen. Go right in and ask for the chef.” 

The kitchen was hot and steamy, full of refugees 
washing up great piles of plates and glasses. They 
seemed quite gay, talking and laughing together, 
staggering in and out of the dining-room with trays 
loaded with crockery, and cracking jokes with a few 
soldiers who sat by the table drinking soup. 

“ Come along, nurse,” called the chef as I hesitated 
by the door. “ We’ve got something nice saved for 
you.” 

The soldiers made room for me and I sat down at 
the table, while one of the women brought me a plate 
of soup and a hunk of bread. 

“ You’ll find the bread sour,” she said. “ The 
bakeries aren’t getting any more yeast, so it doesn’t 
rise properly.” 
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The bread was sticky and bitter, but I ate ravenously, 
washing it down with big draughts of black coffee. 

Two of the soldiers had just arrived from Clermont 
Ferrand, having escaped from the town as the Germans 
entered. One of them leaned across the table and 
said to me, “ It shows you what the Germans are 
when they come up against a bit of resistance. There 
were no regular troops in the town, just a few strag¬ 
glers like myself and my mate there and a motorized 
column a few miles out of the town, driving up as 
hard as they could go. Well, six hundred old soldiers 
from the Ex-Service Men’s League got together and 
marched out to meet them with just their old rifles 
and beer bottles filled with tar and petrol. They 
held up the German tanks for two solid hours. They 
crept up on their flank—the Boche weren’t expecting 
any trouble in an open town—and smashed their 
bottles against the tanks and threw blazing branches 
to set them afire. Then when the drivers were roasting 
and had to climb out, they picked them off with their 
rifles. Of course, it couldn’t last for ever, but it was 
a fine show.” 

“ If they would have given us arms and let us fight, 
the war wouldn’t have finished this way,” said the 
cook, who was listening by the stove, a ladleful of 
soup in his hand. 

One of the other refugees laughed nervously and 
said, “ Don’t talk about that. It’s all over now and 
the sooner we get home and settle down the better. 
It’s no good raking up these old quarrels.” 

I said good night and walked home, thinking of the 
soldier’s story. 

It was not till some days later that I heard the even 
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more heroic story of the defence of Tours, when the 
whole population of the town, headed by the Arch¬ 
bishop and the Prefect of Police, rose and refused to 
allow the passage of the German Army. The battle 
raged for twenty-four hours while the government 
waited in suspense at Bordeaux before the enemy 
could fight a way through the battered, massacred 
city. The people there had not waited for arms, 
they had taken hatchets, axes, bread-knives, and 
gone out to defend themselves while the ’planes bombed 
them from above and the German tanks advanced 
behind a barrage of machine-gun fire. 

When I heard that story I could not believe that 
France was defeated for ever. 



Chapter VIII 


THE ARMISTICE 

On June 25th the Armistice with Germany was 
signed. Wd* heard the news over the wireless, the 
only means of communication we had with the out¬ 
side world. There were no details of terms, just the 
dry announcement of the fact and the comment that 
terms were hard but not unacceptable, then, later in 
the day, the news that Germany would continue her 
advance until the Italian Armistice was also signed. 
Every hour or so, someone would run out from the 
College to the newspaper kiosk on the bridge, but 
there was always the same notice : “ Pas de jour- 
naux ”. The telephone lines were cut and there was 
no postal service. 

Several times each day the siren sounded over the 
town and we bundled down into the cellars while 
.squadrons of Italian ’planes passed slowly overhead. 
The refugees had long ceased to care about terms ; 
all they wanted now was that the nightmare should 
come to an end and allow them to return to their 
homes. They could not understand why the war 
continued. The Germans had reached Lyons, the 
Italians were at Mentone. News reached us indirectly 
that several forts in the Maginot Line were still holding 
out. England had not yet asked for an armistice, but 
was supposed to be on the point of doing so. All 
these scraps of news were received with complete 
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indifference. The refugees sat about in groups, dis¬ 
cussing endlessly whether their homes would be intact 
or whether they would ever find their families again. 

It was gradually becoming apparent to what extent 
the German Fifth Column had been organized 
throughout France. The sick refugees who passed 
through my dispensary told me stories which, separ¬ 
ately, meant nothing, but became significant when 
viewed as a whole. At every station tHfcre had been 
benevolent men and women waiting to give false 
information ; nurses who had separated children 
from their parents and then, when inquiries were 
made, turned out to be unknown to any of the Red 
Cross organizations. Notices appeared mysteriously 
on the walls of town halls and churches, warning the 
population to leave immediately, signed with the 
seemingly authentic signature of the mayor. False 
rumours had been put about with such consistency 
that it became clear that they were not rumours at 
all, but perfectly timed propaganda. Refugees from 
remote corners of the south assured me with absolute 
conviction that the Germans had been close behind 
them as they left their homes. At this time it really 
seemed as though the world had gone mad. The 
feeling that it was impossible to trust anyone was 
extraordinarily oppressive. 

I never came across any anti-English feeling while 
I was in Aubusson. The refugees considered me as 
one of themselves and, if they remembered that I was 
English, only felt sorry for me being even farther from 
my home than they were. Because they were grateful 
to me for helping them, they trusted me and told me 
about their homes, describing their bedroom furniture 
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or their kitchen gardens with nostalgic longing. The 
soldiers sat about the dispensary and gossiped, telling 
me their experiences of the war. A few of the better 
educated realized that the government was starting a 
campaign of hatred against England, but considered 
it simply as a German trick to divide the two nations 
and bring England to hasten her capitulation. 

The inhabitants of Aubusson, who sometimes invited 
me to their houses after the day’s work, were less 
bewildered by misery than the refugees. They still 
put their hope in England, and sat night after night 
by their wireless sets, hoping to catch a word or two 
from the foreign news, which was always hopelessly 
jammed by the German stations. 

Aubusson society was like a survival from another 
age and seemed strangely ill at ease in a twentieth- 
century republic. The few aristocratic or big bour¬ 
geois families lived in a state of almost feudal splendour 
and discomfort. They were intensely reactionary and 
militarist. No newspaper but the Action Frangaise and 
La Croix had ever passed their thresholds. They were 
extremely religious, in the “ bien-pensant ”, Fascist¬ 
reactionary style, and had certainly never heard of 
the great Catholic democratic movements, based on 
advanced ideas of social justice, which had been 
rapidly gaining ground during the last few years in 
all the big centres in France. 

I found it difficult to talk to these people about the 
war because of their glib assurance that the defeat 
had been entirely due to treachery from the Popular 
Front and international Jewry. It never seemed to 
occur to them that their own class might have had 
some responsibility for the tragedy. And yet they 
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loved France as much as they hated the Republic 
and suffered at her defeat, so that I was glad to go 
to their houses and sit with them, waiting and hoping 
for news from England. 

Then an armistice was concluded with Italy and the 
war was over. 

On the same day the L.’s came back to their flat 
and I settled down at night with a mattress on the 
dispensary floor. It was far from comfortable and I 
could see no prospect of finding any other lodging in 
the town. Altogether I was beginning to feel anxious 
about my future as Robert and Renee had not arrived 
and my twenty francs had dwindled to five. A diet 
of beans was beginning to disagree with me and I was 
afraid of becoming ill. The weather had broken too, 
and as I had no warm clothes I had to replenish my 
wardrobe by a visit to the convent of the Sisters of 
Charity, where the nuns provided me with some very 
curious underclothes of their own making and a man’s 
cotton nightshirt to sleep in. 

On the morning of the 26th I awoke feeling dazed 
by the strong smell of disinfectant which pervaded 
the dispensary, rather as though I had been soaked 
all night in a bath of lysol. It was late and I had 
hardly finished my breakfast when Marguerite-Marie 
arrived to tell me that the terms of the armistice were 
to be given out in the evening and to invite me to 
dine with her parents before the broadcast. 

That morning there was to be a Requiem Mass for 
the dead of the war. We hurried over our work, 
which had become more or less of a routine of putting 
drops in children’s eyes, painting sore throats and 
bandaging wounded feet. It was a heartbreaking job, 
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trying to cure these people, for they appeared and 
disappeared in an almost hallucinating way. Often 
I would settle one of them in bed in the evening 
apparently gravely ill, only to find him gone in the 
morning, without waiting to finish his treatment, 
spurred on by the sort of travel madness which had 
sprung up like an epidemic ravaging the whole of 
France. 

A group of soldiers of the Foreign Legion had arrived 
during the night and came trooping into the dispensary, 
explaining in pidgin-French that one of them had 
pleurisy. The sick man was a Swiss from Bale, and 
he had to be put to bed and have his chest cupped 
to relieve the congestion of his lungs—an old-fashioned 
remedy, but the only one I knew. He asked me 
whether there were any Germans in the town and I 
told him that the invading army was supposed to have 
halted at Clermont Ferrand. 

“ They are shooting everyone they can take from 
the Legion,” he said ; “I don’t want to stay here if 
there are any Germans.” 

I reassured him and left him to sleep, guarded by 
his comrades who squatted on the floor beside his bed, 
smoking and telling incomprehensible stories of the 
Moroccan Bled. 

When all the patients had been dealt with, Mar¬ 
guerite-Marie and I went down to the garden, where 
we joined Monsieur Bourgeois, the history master 
and the mathematics master. The service was to be 
an official ceremony, and for once Aubusson was for¬ 
getting its ancient feud between clericals and anti¬ 
clericals. The entire population was in motion, 
converging from every street into the Grand ’ Place , 
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with its memorial to the Aubussonais who had been 
killed in the last war. All the cafes and shops were 
shut as a sign of mourning and the town had a mute, 
dead look, intensified by the grey sky and drizzling 
rain. As we passed the Town Hall we saw a large 
new placard under the sign of the French Republic. 
It was an order, signed by the Minister of the Interior, 
forbidding any movement of refugees from one depart¬ 
ment to another and ordering the arrest of any person 
who attempted to cross the border. 

“ If they had put up that notice a month ago, we 
might still be holding out,” said Monsieur Bourgeois. 

It seemed to me typical of the whole disastrous 
policy of the war that a measure which should obviously 
have been taken the moment the refugees started 
blocking roads which were needed for the circulation 
of troops, should have been postponed until the war 
was over. I could not see that it was going to do any 
good now and I began to feel rather as though I had 
been trapped and to wonder whether I was going to 
spend the rest of my life in this forgotten corner of 
France. 

The ceremony had begun when we reached the 
Grand ’ Place. The memorial had been swathed in 
black crepe and the Prefect of the town stood on the 
lowest step, delivering a speech. He was a little, 
nervous man, who talked in jerks, saying what he was 
expected to say, that France had lost the war but not 
her honour, that she counted on the victor to treat 
her as an honourable foe. His voice was almost 
inaudible and the crowd listened abstractedly, cough¬ 
ing and manoeuvring umbrellas. 

When the Prefect had finished, two little girls, 
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propelled by their mothers, advanced and laid a 
dripping wreath of carnations at the base of the 
memorial. Then the crowd formed itself into a pro¬ 
cession and set off down the hill towards the church. 

Those who could crowd into the building settled 
into their seats or huddled at the back, the rest clustered 
round the porch, listening through the open door. 
The organ played the Marseillaise very slowly, then 
swelled into the Dies Irae, which seemed to be less a 
lament for human deaths than for dead France. 
Then the old priest, almost too heavy and feeble to 

walk, was pushed up into the pulpit by his two 
curates. 


He started to speak : “ My children, we are living 
through the darkest days of the history of our country. 
We have been defeated . . .” His voice broke and 
he stood silently, his lips opening and shutting, while 
tears rolled down his cheeks and dropped on the red 
velvet reading-stand. There was a long, heavy silence, 
then a sort of low wailing broke out in the church, 
the woman next to me was rocking backward and 
torward, her face pressed into her handkerchief. 
Monsieur Bourgeois, at my right, was crying un¬ 
restrainedly. The old priest stood there, trying to 

Sp6a ' • ' “ ThU defeat ' ’ •” h « said. No more 

ords would come. He signed to the two curates and 

lH m ° Unte ? thC StairS> drew his arms ov er their 
on^ fTh and , supported hi m down the steps. Then 
one of hem advanced to the altar and continued the 
Mass almost inaudibly. “ tne 

The lower part of the town was full r 
who were feeling that they ought to take som^' 6 ! 
in the ceremony but were too shy to come to the church 
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in their ragged clothes. There was a sort of holiday 
air about, in spite of the sad faces. 

After the sudden outbreak of emotion there had 
been a relapse into apathy. No one quite knew what 
to do next. Soldiers in hospital blue, with their 
heads or arms bandaged or leaning on crutches, stood 
about in twos and threes, gazing bitterly at the spec¬ 
tacle. A few old women gathered round Monsieur 
Bourgeois and started to gossip about the matron of 
the hospital. A procession of Scouts and Girl Guides, 
carrying banners at half-mast, came winding down 
the hill, crossed the bridge and marched slowly 
towards the College, followed by the children from 
the convent, shivering in the raw wind, shepherded by 
black-robed nuns carrying banners with the symbols 
of Joan of Arc. Someone started to sing the Marseil¬ 
laise and a few voices joined in, then faded away as 
though the effort of singing was too great. 

The Prefect’s wife came up to us and asked us to 
the Prefecture for a glass of sherry. I excused myself 
and went back to the College to see how my refugees 
were getting on. 

As I had expected, everyone was thoroughly upset. 
Any unusual event inevitably led to an outburst of 
discontent, and this time the Centre was divided into 
two bitterly opposed camps on account of “ La Tuber - 
culeuse ”. This was a little, fragile old woman who 
had arrived with her husband in a battered old car 
from St. Quentin. No one had been surprised when 
she was carried in, too exhausted to move or speak. 
The other refugees had shaken their heads and mur¬ 
mured that it was a wonder she had lived through it 
at her age, and made her as comfortable as they could 
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on the floor of one. of the dormitories. Then they 
discovered that she was in the last stages of tuberculosis 
and coughed and spat blood from dusk till dawn, 
while her feeble and devoted old husband tended her 
noisily throughout the night. 

When I suggested to the old pair that they might 
be more comfortable in a private room, she had 
smiled charmingly and replied that her neighbours 
were so kind that she preferred to stay where she 
was ; and since then a deadlock had been reached. 
Now the storm that had been gathering for two days 
had suddenly broken and those who were determined 
that “ La Tuberculeuse ” should be removed at all 
costs were on the point of open battle with those who 
had decided that she must be allowed to finish her 
days in peace in the room she had chosen. 

I was still trying to find a tactful solution when 
two sergeants clattered up to the gate on motor-cycles 
and came up the steps, drawing official-looking papers 
from their pockets. 

“ Are there any soldiers here ? ” one of them asked 
me abruptly. 

“ About two hundred,” I said. 

They looked surprised, but one of them said, “ We 
have orders to parade any soldiers in the town immedi¬ 
ately on the bridge. A lorry is on its way to take them 
to the new camp at G-” 

“ A lot of them are ill,” I said. 

“ If thc Y arc ill they ought to be at hospital.” 

A crowd of soldiers had gathered round by now and 
were listening anxiously. One of them said, “ Here, 

the war is supposed to be over, isn’t it ? Why should 
we go back to camp ? ” 
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“We want to get back to our families,” said another. 
“ I haven’t seen my wife for six months.” 

“ What was the use of giving in to the Boche 
if we are to be sent back to camp ? ” said an¬ 
other sullenly. “We might as well have gone on 
fighting.” 

“ It’s no good arguing,” said the sergeant. “ I’m 
only carrying out my orders.” 

“ Some of them are too sick to go,” I said. 

“ All right. If you will take the responsibility you 
can keep those who are too bad to be moved. The 
rest must report at once on the bridge.” 

“ Can I talk to your officer ? ” I asked, not liking 
the job of deciding who was to stay. 

“ There aren’t any officers with us,” said the 
sergeant. 

“ All gone off with their tarts, I suppose,” one of 
the soldiers said sarcastically. 

The order was signed by the colonel in charge of 
the new camp and there was nothing more to be said. 
I watched the soldiers anxiously, wondering whether 
they would refuse to obey. The two sergeants were 
wondering too, casting uneasy, sideways glances at the 
men. One of them went into the house and started 
to go through the dormitories, showing the order to 
the sick soldiers and noting their names and regiments. 
I sent one of the children to fetch Monsieur Bourgeois 
from the Prefect’s house, then I went into the kitchen 
and asked the chef to make sandwiches for the men 
to take on their journey. 

The women who were washing up at the sink 
stopped their work and came clustering round me to 
hear the news. 
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“ It’s a concentration camp,” said one of them. 
“ They’ll all be handed over to the Germans.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the chef, who was an old soldier. 
“ They’ll be demobilized from the camp.” 

“ I know what I’m talking about,” said the woman 
fiercely. “ They’re sending all the men to labour 
camps in Germany.” 

This rumour was being spread systematically round 
unoccupied territory, at the same time as rumours of 
further German advances, presumably to keep the 
refugees in movement. 

When I came out of the kitchen, the soldiers who 
were well enough to travel were already forming 
sulkily into a triple column, ready to march off to the 
lorries. Monsieur Bourgeois had somehow made a 
rough selection and persuaded them to go quietly, 
and the sergeants were looking relieved yet still rather 
apprehensive, as though the worst might not yet be over. 

The legionaries arrived last, after saying good-bye 
to their sick comrade, who was to stay at the Centre. 
One of them, a tall young Dane with honey-coloured 
hair, ran up to me and took my hand, saying, “ Take 
care of him, please. Marrakech, too much sun, too 
much sand ; then bourn ! freeze, freeze, in Lorraine.” 

“ Get into line there,” called the sergeant, and the 
column set ofF down the hill. 

The place seemed very quiet when the soldiers had 
gone. Nearly all the children had colds and I worked 
automatically, making them gargle and putting anti¬ 
septic drops in their noses. At seven o’clock I went 
round the dormitories giving lime-flower infusions to 
the invalids, then I left with Marguerite-Marie for 
her mother’s home. 
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The salon was crowded, for there were not many 
wireless sets in Aubusson. There were Monsieur and 
Madame Sorrel, the parents of Marguerite-Marie; 
her uncle and aunt from next door, with two children ; 
two girl cousins who had probably never before been 
allowed a mile from home without a maid as chaperone, 
but had bicycled the whole way from Tours among 
the crowds of refugees, sleeping beneath* hedges, and 
now appearing quite stolid and unmoved by their 
experiences ; then an old maid who directed the 
sewing parties at the Prefecture. 

We dined almost in silence, everyone taut and 
nervous, thinking of the coming broadcast. I could 
hardly swallow, although there was small chicken for 
dinner, a great rarity and obtained with the utmost 
difficulty, as a variation from the eternal beans and 
stew. Then we passed into the salon and turned on 
the wireless. Some vague dance music was playing 
at Bordeaux. We sat sipping our coffee waiting 

nervously for it to come to an end. 

At 9.30 the news was given out, then there was a 

pause, then the old, quavering voice of the Marshal, 
sometimes trembling as if he was on the verge of tears, 
sometimes speaking in the clipped, angry tones of a 
would-be dictator. 

“ Frenchmen at home and abroad, I am speaking 
to-day to you to explain the motives for concluding 
the two armistices. What must first be stressed is the 
deep illusion formed by France and her allies of their 
real military strength, the efficacy of the economic 
arm, freedom of the seas, blockade and their re¬ 
sources. ... 

“ The terms to which we had to subscribe are 
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severe. A large part of our land will be temporarily 
occupied. The whole north and that part of the 
west of our land which stretches from Tours to the 
Lake of Geneva, then the coastline from Tours to the 
Pyrenees will be garrisoned by Germany. Our army 
must be demobilized. Our material remitted to the 
enemy. Our fortifications destroyed. In the Mediter¬ 
ranean our naval bases must be demilitarized. Our 
honour at least is saved. . . . 

“You were, I know, ready to continue the struggle. 
The war at home was lost. Was it to be continued 
in the colonies ? I should not be worthy to remain 
at your head had I chosen still further to spill French 
blood just to prolong the foolish dreams of some 
Frenchmen, ill-versed in the conditions of the struggle. 
I do not desire to place either my body or my hopes 
outside France. . . .” 

It was worse than any of us had imagined. No 
one had thought, after all the talk about the honour 
of France, that Petain would consent to more than the 
occupation of the north, the Channel ports and Paris, 
with perhaps demilitarization of the principal ports of 
the south and west. That two-thirds of French terri¬ 
tory was to be occupied seemed a disaster so incon¬ 
ceivable as to extinguish every remaining hope. 

Old Madame Sorrel was trembling violently, tears 
pouring over her cheeks, all her pride of a bourgeoise 
of the Ancien Regime broken. Marguerite-Marie and 
the little cousins sat staring in front of them, unaware 
even of their own tears. The two men and Made¬ 
moiselle Belin got up and stumbled out of the room. 
The air itself had become heavy, as though there 
would never be anything to say again. 
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I got up to go, but Madame Sorrel made a sign to 
me to wait. “ We will try to get the English news,” 
she said. “ Perhaps there will be something new.” 

Marguerite-Marie turned the knobs until she got 
the English wavelength. Someone was speaking ; we 
could just hear his urgent voice, as though he was 
trying to force the sound through the whine of the * 
German intervention. We could catch a few dis¬ 
connected words, too few to make any sense, then the 
cacophony of dance music, Morse tappings and wailing 
swelled louder and louder until the voice was drowned 
completely. 

“ Shut it off,” said Madame Sorrel, “ it is time to 
go to bed.” 

Monsieur Sorrel was waiting in the hall and offered 
to see me home. We went out together into the dark 
street, where the houses were still blacked-out as 
though the war was not over. We walked along 
silently for a while, then Monsieur Sorrel said, “ Two- 
thirds of France gone and the Italians will take the 
other third. We shall hear their terms to-morrow. . . . 
And this time last year we were one of the greatest 

powers in the world.” 

“ It can’t be the end,” I said. “ England will fight 
on.” I did not believe it, but I had to comfort myself 

with any hope, however false. 

“ England is a very small island,” said Monsieur 
Sorrel, “ but she has colonies and she is very deter¬ 
mined. We shall try to trust her.” 

Next morning a batch of newspapers containing 
the terms of the Armistice arrived at the kiosk. The 
townspeople bought them eagerly, but the refugees 
seemed hardly interested. They glanced at the papers 
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if they came their way and tried to make out whether 

their own homes would be occupied, but there was 

absolutely no reaction. The Germans had done their 

work too well. The moral and physical misery was 

so great that an abstract idea such as the loss of their 

own country had no impact whatever on their dulled 
consciousness. 

The occupation of two-thirds of France and the 
menace of the Italian terms were far less actual than 
the food problem, which was growing steadily worse. 
The very sight of haricot beans had become nauseating. 
The children especially could not support the diet and 
the milk supply was so insufficient that we could only 
afford one small cup each day for the smallest children. 

he countryside was full of distracted mothers, who 
eft the College regularly at dawn and roamed about 
the district, combing distant villages in the hope of 
finding an egg or a little extra milk. 

None of the people at the Centre could understand 
why, now that everything was settled, they could not 
be allowed to return to their homes. They speculated 
endlessly on what could be happening in their villages ; 
whether the Germans would trouble to feed their 
cows ; whether the troops would have looted their 
belongings ; whether their relations, evacuated to 
other regions, would have already returned. Most of 
them had come to Aubusson through no choice of 
their own. They had been hurried into a train at 
the point of departure and carried off for an unknown 
destination, while any of their families who were 
unable to find a place in the same train might be 
at the other end of France. If they had come on 
foot, they had been herded into convoys whose 
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direction was chosen by the hazards of the German 

/ 

advance. 

My own misery was somewhat relieved by the 
arrival during the afternoon of a real nurse, decorated 
with all the honour of the last war. She was the 
wife of an important manufacturer of armaments in 
Cherbourg and, after the destruction of her home, had 
been trying for weeks to reach Aubusson and join her 
relatives. She was still young and extraordinarily 
beautiful, slim and nervous and entirely efficient. 
She had heard of the situation at the Centre and, 
before she had been three hours in the town, arrived 
at the dispensary to offer her services. By this time I 
was almost worn out by the load of my responsibilities 
and was delighted to sink into comparative obscurity 
as Madame Breton’s assistant. She was very kind 
and full of praise for my efforts. Only once she 
flinched—when she discovered that for nearly a week 
I had been putting eye-drops into the children’s ears 
and ear-drops into their eyes. My own horror at 
the discovery was mitigated by the knowledge that 
they were all making excellent recoveries under the 

treatment. , 

At five o’clock the next morning I was awakened by 

a loud knocking at the dispensary door. I got up and 

found one of the refugees, a young boy from Dijon, 

who suffered from insomnia and had the habit of 

taking long walks at night. # . 

“ There is a lorry full of English soldiers in the 

town,” he said. " One of them is badly wounded in 

the head and I thought I had better call you.’ 

“ Bring him up at once,” I said. 

“ They can’t stop. There’s an officer with them 
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and he says that if you could go straight down and 
bandage the man, it would be all right, but they can’t 
wait more than five minutes.” 

I caught up some bandages and disinfectant and ran 
out into the dim, chilly morning. 

An army lorry was drawn up on the bridge and 
several English soldiers and a young officer stood near, 
waving their arms and stamping to restore their 
circulation. Other soldiers were huddled in the lorry, 
sleeping with their heads on each other’s shoulders, 
in attitudes of great exhaustion. All were dirty, 
ragged and unshaven, and had entirely lost the very 
national look which most English soldiers wear when 
they are abroad. These might have been French or 
Greek or Polish troops. Even their battle dresses were 
so torn and stained that they had lost all their national 
individuality. It was quite surprising to hear the men 
speak with the accents of Yorkshire and the Midlands. 

The little officer’s face was twitching with fatigue. 
He led me round to the back of the lorry and helped 
me up, saying, “ We ought not to be stopping at all, 
but the boy we spoke to promised you wouldn’t be 
more than five minutes. We’re too late to get to 
Bordeaux as it is and we shall have to hurry if we 
want to make Marseilles in time.” 

The wounded soldier was unconscious, his face and 
uniform covered with crusted blood, while fresh blood 
still oozed from a deep hole above the left temple. 

I worked as quickly as I could, kneeling on the floor 
of the lorry, pouring disinfectant into the wound and 
stopping the flow of blood with a gauze plug. 

I had finished before the five minutes were up. 
The officer thanked me and gave the order to embark. 
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“ You should come with us,” he said. “ This isn’t 
going to be any place for an Englishwoman soon. 
We’re going to catch a troopship at Marseilles that 
will take us to Egypt. It’ll probably be your last 

chance of getting away.” 

“ Come on, miss. A bit of old England will do 
you good,” said one of the soldiers, and all the others 
called out, “ That’s right. You come along with us 

and see the pyramids.” 

There was no reason at all why I should not go, 
but I said No. I don’t know why I refused, except 
that I could not yet bear the thought of leaving France. 
Then, as I watched the lorry rumble away over the 
cobblestones, with the soldiers waving and calling 
good-bye, I suddenly felt that I had thrown away 

my last chance of escape. 

I went back sadly to the College and ate my break¬ 
fast of black, unsweetened coffee and unleavened 
bread with the tiny lump of butter which the chef 

reserved specially for me each morning. 

Madame Breton arrived soon after and I told her 
about the event of the morning. She seemed surprised 
that I had not taken the opportunity to leave. Up till 
now we knew that English refugees had been leaving 
by Bordeaux, but the Germans were expected to arrive 
there at any moment, and the order forbidding all 
traffic between the different departments had made 

travel almost impossible. , 

Monsieur Bourgeois, on the other hand, when he 

' looked in on his morning visit, found that I had been 

riffht to stay. “ No one knows what is going on in 

England now,” he said. “ You are all right here, 

aren’t you ? You can stay for ever if you like and 
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at least you can be sure of getting something to 
eat.” 


“ But I haven’t any money,” I said. 

“ Then how do you expect to get to England ? If 
you stay here we shall look after you.” 

All day I felt unsettled, with a sort of pre-knowledge 
that something was going to happen soon. Towards 
evening a new batch of newspapers arrived. I bought 
Paris-Soir and went into the garden to read under 
the plane trees. There was the repetition of the 
Armistice terms, then a commentary exhorting the 
French people to rally to Marshal Petain and build 
up a new France. The whole tenure of the article 
seemed to be directed to proving that France had lost 
the war because of the disloyalty of her allies. Already 
there were hints of collaboration with Germany, and 
the article finished with the triumphant assertion of 
the death of the Third Republic. 

The article was not surprising. It was obviously 
of German inspiration, yet said little more than what 
Petain’s supporters had been saying ever since the 
disaster of Sedan. What did astonish me was an 
article, over the signature of a well-known journalist, 
giving a bright little account of the entry of the Ger¬ 
mans into the village to which he had been evacuated. 


The first Germans were outriders arriving on their 
motor-bicycles. They parked their machines at the 
curb and entered the cafe, laughing joyfully. The 
hostess came eagerly to serve them, while a crowd of 
spectators pressed their faces to the window-panes, 
gazing with astonishment at the blond young giants, 
who were showing the heartiest of appetites. The meal 
finished, the Germans called the hostess and compli¬ 
mented her on her coffee, then, in spite of her protesta- 
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tions, insisted on paying their bill, giving the equivalent 
in marks. 

There was also a woman’s column, devoted to 
fashions in Bordeaux : “ Slacks are no longer con¬ 

sidered in bad taste but a bright ribbon in your hair 
or a gay handkerchief will lend a touch of chic to your 

outfit.” 

I did not discuss these articles with anyone. 1 telt 
that they were indecencies which could not be spoken 
of, but I suppose the average Frenchman found them 

as deeply insulting as I did. 

On the following day, June 29th, we learned the 

terms of the Italian armistice, which came as a relief 
to everyone, by the modesty of Italy’s territorial claims. 
The papers informed us that the government was 
leaving Bordeaux, where the Germans were expected 
within twenty-four hours. There was no mention of 
England. The papers were almost entirely occupied 
by the situation in Rumania and carried enormous 
headlines : “ Rumania under the claws of the Musco¬ 
vite bear 

It was evident that the insistence on events in 
Rumania was intended to divert attention from what¬ 
ever was happening in England and the idea of getting 
news from the English broadcasting station became 
almost an obsession. At nearly every moment of the 
day someone of us was posted by the wireless in 
Madame Sorrel’s house, feverishly twisting and turning 
the knobs in the hope of hearing a few words through 

the noise of the intervention. 

And that night we succeeded. ... It was alter 

ten o’clock and we were all gathered in \hz salon, 

tired and discouraged after listening to the French 
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news. Monsieur Sorrel had got the English wave¬ 
length and the jamming seemed slightly less efficient 
than usual, for we could hear, by the intonation of 
the announcer’s voice, that he was speaking in English. 
Then, quite suddenly, the high wailing from the 
German station died away and we heard the speaker’s 
voice clearly, with only a background of another voice, 
speaking very fast in some language I could not 
identify. 

It was all over in less than five minutes. The 
jamming returned louder than ever. But we had 
heard enough to know the truth ; that England had 
no intention of capitulating and that General de Gaulle 
had formed an army of Free Frenchmen on English soil. 

It is not easy to describe the emotion that a few 
words can bring when one has believed that all hope 
was lost. Somehow the idea that Frenchmen, even 
a very few, were still fighting, that there still existed 
a French army, seemed to give us a new life. The 
old people were crying shakily, the young ones shone 
with renewed hope. Everyone was muttering the 
name, de Gaulle, which was hardly known at that 
time, trying to remember who he was. 

“ He’s the man who wanted to mechanize the 
arm Y>” sa id Monsieur Breton. “ Daladier got him 
out of the way somehow, but he was the only general 
who won a battle in this war. He drove the Germans 
back twenty-five miles on the Somme.” 

“ I remember,” said Madame Breton. “ And he 
was sent to England. He must have refused to come 
back.” 

The colonies will join him,” said Monsieur Breton 
with conviction. 
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“ Run and tell your cousins/ 5 said Madame Sorrel 
to Marguerite-Marie, “ then you could slip round to 
the Prefect’s house and see if they got it. And tell 
Monsieur le Cure too ; he hasn’t got a wireless.” 

Marguerite-Marie left the room and the rest of us 
sat in silence. Ever since I had met the English 
soldiers the desire had been growing in me to get to 
England, and now I was certain that it was time to 
start my journey. I began to feel deeply excited, yet 
mortally sad at the thought of leaving France. 

Before I could even speak of my decision Madame 
Breton said to me, “ I suppose you will be leaving 
us now ? ” _ 

I nodded. 

“ How can she leave ? ” cried old Madame Sorrel. 
“ She has no papers and no money and there are no 
trains. Besides, she will be arrested if she tries to 
leave the department.” 

“ I shall get through somehow,” I said. 

“ How will you go ? ” asked one of the cousins. 
. “ The Germans will be at Bordeaux before you can 
get there.” 

“ I’ll go first to Limoges and try to find an English 
consul, then I’ll get down to Marseilles and see if 

there are still any boats.” 

“ The roads are so dangerous now,” said Madame 
Sorrel. “ All the prisons have been opened and we 
are always hearing of refugees who have been robbed 
and murdered. The Prefect was telling me that there 
were two murders on the road to Tulle only last week. 

“ I think you should go,” Madame Breton said to 
me ; “ they must be hating us in England. You must 
get back and tell them the truth about us.” 
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They all started writing down the names of friends 
in England. Monsieur and Madame Breton had a 
young son who was a sailor and had disappeared. 
They thought he might be in England and asked me 
to try to find him and tell him that they were safe. 
The others had relations there too and all begged me, 
“ Tell the English that we shall fight with them again.” 

I went back to the dispensary and tried to sleep, 
but I was too excited and lay awake planning, trying 
to think out a way of leaving the country. If the 
Italians were watching the departures from Marseilles, 
as seemed likely, I would go to Spain. 

When morning came I started at once to inquire 
about transport to Limoges. No trains were running 
and there was no petrol available for private cars. 
After interviewing many officials I discovered that a 
bus still left Aubusson twice a week, carrying workers 
into Limoges. It was due to leave the next morning 
at six o’clock, so I decided to leave that day. 



Chapter IX 

A CITIZEN OF LIMOGES 

V ERY early next morning I was up and packing my 
few belongings into a bundle. On my last evening I 
had received some presents—a hairbrush and box of 
face powder from Madame Breton, which made me 
feel much more like a human being and less like a 
refugee ; a raincoat and a selection of bulky tins of 
sardines and preserved tongue from Madame Sorrel, 
while Monsieur Bourgeois had insisted on giving me 
a fifty-franc note to pay my fare to Limoges and get 
a meal in the town. 

I went down to the deserted kitchen and made my 
breakfast, then ironed my blouse and my overall so 
that I should not look too much like tramp when I 
saw the British Consul. 

Everyone at the Centre knew that I was leaving, 
and quite a lot of refugees and even some of the 
wounded soldiers had got up to see me off. They 
all escorted me to the bus station and waited with me 
until the bus was ready to start. Monsieur Breton 
arrived at the last moment, running up the slope just 
as the driver was starting up his engine. He took my 
hand and shook it very hard and said, “Tell them in 
England that we have been betrayed but not defeated. 

Soon we were out of Aubusson and bumping along 
the lonely mountainous road that led over the Central 
Plateau to Limoges. I had become used to Aubusson 
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and to the kindness and protection I had found there 
and now I felt lonely and rather scared at setting out 
alone on such an uncertain journey. It was going to 
be a very hot day and the bus was stuffy and over¬ 
crowded. I was compressed between two stout 
peasant women and someone had given me a large, 
heavy baby to hold. Occasionally single refugees 
tramping into the Limousin, signalled to the driver, 
who drew up and allowed them to force their way 
into the interior or to stand on the running board, 
hanging on precariously by the door handles. A 
woman fainted and had to be laid on the grass and 
revived with lemonade. 

The terminus was on the outskirts of Limoges. I 
climbed out of the bus, feeling exceedingly giddy, 
and went off to look for a cafe. The scene was 
depressing with the ordinary dreariness of the suburbs 
of a big provincial town, to which was added the 
gloomy spectacle of the refugees who wandered up 
and down the street, with an air of utter boredom 
and misery. 

I bought some newspapers and went to sit on the 
terrace of a big, rather grimy cafe. The waiter looked 
surprised when I asked for something to eat and told 
me that there was no food in the town, but he brought 
me coffee, and presently a hawker came by, selling 
bananas from a barrow. I bought some and settled 
down to read my newspapers. 

The papers appearing at this time were Paris-Soir, 
which had been putting out cleverly disguised defeatist 
propaganda for some time before the war and which 
now carried on under the direction of its former lift¬ 
man, a German agent who had been awaiting his day 
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quietly for several years ; Le Petit Parisien , which had 
almost entirely changed its personnel; the conserva¬ 
tive-literary journal, Figaro ; and several large pro¬ 
vincial dailies which were taking attitudes of varying 
independence. These last consisted of a single sheet, 
the front page occupied by the news, chiefly about 
Rumania and the removal of the government to Cler¬ 
mont Ferrand, and the back reserved for columns of 
“ recherches 55 in which the refugees of the district 
gave their addresses and begged for news of relations 
and friends. 

Some of these advertisements were extraordin¬ 
arily revealing commentaries on the situation. . . . 
“ Madame G. of Bruges, refugee at X, asks for news 
of her son Jean, aged five years, blond, a small scar 
on the left temple, lost at Boulogne on June 2nd.” . . . 
Many asked for news of soldiers ; “ Last heard of on 
the Maginot Line ”, or “ Believed to be prisoner ”. 
The announcements were printed in the smallest 
italics in close-pressed columns and covered the entire 
page, with the note “ To be continued ” at the bottom. 

I knew that it was unfair to judge the reactions of 
a people by the tone of their Press. Most of the better- 
known journalists kept a decent silence, since they 
could not express their real opinions, and obscure 
reporters with pro-German leanings had suddenly 
come into the limelight as leader-writers. 

There was an astonishing article in La Garonne , a 
big provincial daily for Western France, by one of the 
country’s most famous light journalists, Geo London. 
He was reporting the visit of Hitler to Paris, rather 
as he might have described a meeting of the Academy 
in pre-war days. ... “ On Sunday morning the 
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Chancellor Hitler paid a discreet visit, which passed 
almost unnoticed, to Paris. He went first to the 
Invalides, with a small escort, descended into the 
crypt of Napoleon and there he meditated at length, 
absorbed, stiffly upright, visibly moved, before the 
coffin which contains the mortal remains of the Little 
Corporal.” 

As it was now eleven o’clock I left my newspapers 
and took a tram to the centre of the town. This was 
a Place surrounded by very large, expensive-looking 
cafes, whose terraces were crowded with people, many 
of them obviously foreigners, reading newspapers, 
playing chess or talking in groups. The place some¬ 
how reminded me of Montparnasse, but a Mont¬ 
parnasse unnaturally tense and feverish. 

A policeman was directing the traffic in the Place 
and I went up to him and asked him whether there 
was a British Consul in the town. He told me No, 
there had been one until a short time ago but he had 
left and gone back to England. Somehow I had been 
certain of finding a consul at Limoges and now I 
realized that I had spent my money and travelled 
all these miles out of my way to no purpose at all. 
The only possibility of getting help was from the 
Belgian Consul, who might do something for me 
because of my husband’s nationality. 

A long queue of bedraggled-looking Belgians, most 
of them speaking Flemish, was waiting in front of the 
Consulate. I took my place at the end and tried to 
wait patiently in spite of the heat and my fatigue, 
while the Belgians grumbled together, complaining 
that they could get nothing to eat, that the inhabitants 
were hostile, and telling each other that they would 
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have stayed in Belgium if they had known what it 
was going to be like in France. The file moved for¬ 
ward very slowly, but after about an hour I found 
myself in the entrance hall and was presently shown 
into the Consul’s office. 

The Consul was quite courteous but also in a great 
hurry. It was obvious that he was not in any way 
prepared to deal with the sudden influx of refugees 
as he was simply the director of an insurance agency 
and charged with looking after any of his compatriots 
who happened to come to the town. In fact the 
place was first an insurance agency and only inci¬ 
dentally a consulate. 

“ I should be glad to do anything in my power for 
you,” he said, “ but my position is becoming very 
delicate. I have received an order forbidding me to 
issue any Belgian passports or even to renew existing 
passports. No Belgian is to be allowed to leave the 
country.” 

“ What shall I do ? ” I asked Amply. 

“ I can’t advise you officially, but I think it would 
be better to leave Limoges if you can. The town has 
tripled its population in the last week and conditions 
are very bad. You could not find a bed even at the 
refugee Centre. You would do better perhaps to go 
back to Aubusson and wait until things are more 
settled.” 

“ Where is the nearest British Consul ? ” I asked. 

“ In Toulouse, but I don’t imagine you could get 
so far without papers.” 

Madame Sorrel’s sister had given me a letter for 
the Prefect of the town, but it was after midday and 
his office was shut. I wandered about, looking for 
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somewhere to have a meal, but all the restaurants were 
closed except two, whose prices were so astronomic 
that I could not possibly afford to lunch in either 
of them. Nearly every shop was closed and the 
streets were lined with blank shuttered windows. 
I had never thought that a place could be so 
depressing. 

I was standing gazing into an empty baker’s shop, 
wondering what to do next, when I heard my name 
called. I turned round and there was a little, shaggy 
Hungarian whom I had known by sight for several 
years in Paris ; one of those indefinable intellectuals 
who used to sit about in the cafe Dome, talking politics 
angrily and waiting for someone to stand them a 
cafe-creme . 

We had spoken to each other perhaps five times in 
our lives, but here, meeting as exiles, we seemed to 
be old friends. Miklos S. had tramped the whole 
way from Paris under almost constant bombardment, 
since he had joined the unlucky convoy which had 
taken the Orleans road on June 12th, and now he 
was penniless and living at the refugee Centre. He 
asked me whether I had any money and looked very 
disappointed when he heard that I possessed rather 
less than twenty francs in the world. 

“ Never mind,” he said, “ I have some friends here 
who are German refugees. They are sure to be at 
the cafe and they will buy us a drink.” 

We went round to one of the big cafes on the Place 
and found Miklos’ friends gathered round a table on 
the terrace. There were four of them, three stout, 
worried-looking German Jews, business men who had 
been building up a good position in Paris until the 
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beginning of the war, and a thin young musician 
from the Ukraine. 

German was being spoken at many of the tables 
near. Most of the clients appeared to know each 
other, calling out greetings and signing to each other 
across the terrace. At one end a group of Spaniards 
held themselves apart, talking earnestly in harsh low 
voices. A number of Italians in different parts of the 
cafe screeched at each other over the heads of the crowd. 
The few French people seemed to have come there by 
chance and gazed about them with a bewildered air, 
listening with astonishment to the various languages. 

The men at my table started talking together in 
German. They were discussing how to cross the 
frontier and making up a budget—so much for a 
Spanish visa, so much for a Portuguese visa, so much 
for the journey, ten thousand francs for the customs 
officer. The young musician drew a wallet from his 
pocket and began to count out bank-notes. He 
counted them over and over again, comparing the 
total with the sum he had jotted down on the back 

of an envelope. 

“ It’s no good,” he said, “ I haven’t enough. I 

shall have to stay here.” 

“ Suppose you walk all the way ? ” said one of the 

Germans. “ Perhaps you would have enough then.” 

“ Whatever I do I shall not have enough,” said the 
young man despairingly. “ I’m done for.” 

“ You are no worse off than I am,” said Miklos. 
“ I have no money at all and I can’t even leave the 

town.” . . . 

“ We are both done for,” said the Ukrainian. 

“ You need not worry,” one of the other men said. 
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“ You are not Germans. For us it is different. The 
Gestapo will soon be down here and then it will be 
too late. 55 

“ I’m a Jew, 55 said Miklos. 

“ And I am a revolutionary,” said the Ukrainian 
rather proudly. 

“ They say ten thousand francs is the minimum the 
guards will take to let a German refugee through. 
By the time we get to the Spanish frontier it may 
have gone up to twenty thousand,” said one of the 
Germans. 

Gradually, by their talk, I understood that these 
men were refugees from Nazi Germany, who had 
been interned in one of the big concentration camps 
of Central France. Like so many others, they had 
been rounded up indiscriminately at the beginning of 
the war, set free some months later, then interned 
again when Mandel became Minister of the Interior, 
shortly before the collapse. The man at my right 
was oldish, paunchy and flabby, with thick eyelids 
and a heavy, curved nose. Miklos whispered to me 
that until 1933 he had been one of the most important 
bankers in Germany. I asked him how he had 
managed to escape from the camp. 

“ I didn’t escape,” he said. “ We were all set free 
on June 17th. Up till then we had no news at all. 
We should not even have known that Paris had fallen 
but for one of the guards who was a friend to us 
and smuggled in a newspaper. Early on the morning 
of the 17th the captain of the camp came and told 
us that the Germans were advancing in our direction. 
He said that we could do what we liked, that we were 
free, and advised us to try to get to Portugal.” 
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“ What about those who have no money ? ” I asked. 
“ What is going to happen to them ? ” 

“ I don’t know. They won’t get far. We have 
been warned that the Spanish customs officers have to 
be bribed very heavily to let Jews across the frontier.” 

“ Spain is in the hands of the Nazis now,” said 
another of the Germans. “ If Hitler orders the arrest 
of any one of us, the Spaniards dare not let us 
pass.” 

“ Several men at the camp committed suicide when 
they heard that Hitler had won the war,” said the 
ex-banker. “ My best friend hanged himself with his 
tie from a nail in the wall of the kitchen. When I 
went to search for him, so that we should leave together, 
I found him hanging there, only just dead. Perhaps 
he was right. It may have been better to die than 
to be driven from one country to another with so 
little hope of finding peace at the end.” 

A big, fair Jew opposite leaned across the table and 
said to me, “You come from Paris too ? It was a 
wonderful place. We made a lot of money there, but 
it is no good to us now. We could not take it with 
us to the camp, and now Hitler will get it all.” 

A tall, blond man whom I recognized as an exiled 
German writer came into the cafe, arm in arm with 
a boy in the uniform of the French Air Force. 

Miklos stood up and waved to them, and they came 
over and sat down at our table. 

“ Berthaud was a mechanic at the Le Bourget 
aerodrome,” said Miklos. “ I want him to tell you 
about the consignment of American ’planes that 
arrived just before the capitulation. Herr Rosenbaum 
won’t believe that the French capitalists were more 
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dangerous than the German agents,” he said to the 
boy. 

“ You Communists can think of nothing but politics. 
What does it matter now ? ” said the ex-banker. 

“ It matters a lot,” said the boy angrily. He was 
in a very excitable state and I wondered whether he 
had been taking drugs. 

“ What happened at Le Bourget ? ” asked the 
Ukrainian. 

“ The Americans sent us over three hundred ’planes. 
We were assembling the engine parts down there 
when we got our orders to evacuate. When we got 
ready to destroy the machines our boss told us not 
to waste good material and to leave them for the * 
Germans. What was the good of fighting for people 
like that ? ” 

“ It was your own fault,” said the Ukrainian. 

“ Why did you go to war ? ” 

“ Nobody asked us what we wanted,” said the 
mechanic, “ we were conscripted. They ought never 
to have started the war. Look at the lies we were 
' told about the Air Force. We had one hundred 
bombers, in all just over five hundred front line 
’planes available, and they made us believe that we 
had a great Air Force.” 

“ The Capitalist Press ! ” said the Ukrainian bitterly. 

“ I don’t mind the Germans, but I felt angry about 
those machines,” the boy said. 

This was the first time I had come across a French¬ 
man who openly expressed his indifference to the 
outcome of the war. I wanted to know why he felt 
like that, but he seemed suspicious and refused to be 
drawn into conversation. The German writer was 
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more communicative and said to me, “ Does it shock 
you that Berthaud does not mind the Germans ? 
You must remember that he is a Communist and 
would suffer as much under the French reactionaries 
as under the Nazis.” 

“ With the Germans here we may at least get a 
revolution,” said the boy, following his friend’s lead. 
“ Look what Daladier did to the Communists. I 
should have been interned at the beginning of the 
war if they had not needed mechanics so badly.” 

“We should all have been interned after the war 
if the French had won,” said Miklos. 

One of the Germans said, “You are exaggerating. 

• No government can afford to be truly democratic in 
time of war, but there is less injustice in France than 
in any country I know.” 

It was now nearly three o’clock and I thought I 
should go to see the Prefect. Miklos offered to show 
me the way as we should have to pass the refugee 
Centre and he was anxious to show me the conditions 
there. 

The refugees were housed in a big block of municipal 
buildings. The ground floor was occupied by kitchens, 
an infirmary and a big refectory with long trestle 
tables and benches stretching the whole length of the 
room. Upstairs, the dormitories were entirely empty 
of furniture, the floors spread with dirty straw, on 
which people were lying on their backs, their hands 
clasped behind their heads, gazing dully at the ceiling. 
A few children slept, curled up, half hidden under the 
straw. The whole place was unbelievably drab, 
resigned to dirt and vermin. It was entirely imper¬ 
sonal in its sordidness, with none of the family 
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atmosphere which had made conditions just bearable 
at Aubusson. 

When I left the Centre I had nearly made up my 
mind to accept Monsieur Bourgeois’ offer and go 
back to Aubusson and settle down there for an indefi¬ 
nite period. Even living on haricot beans and the 
charity of friends could not be so bad as the menace 
of endless refugee Centres in strange towns and the 
constant battle to obtain food and police permits. 

At the Prefecture a soldier took my letter of intro¬ 
duction and after a short wait I was shown into the 
Prefect’s office. Monsieur Vianti was a Corsican, like 
so many of the higher state functionaries in France, 
very impatient and voluble. He read the letter, then 
asked me with surprise how I had managed to reach 
Limoges, as though I had accomplished an extraor¬ 
dinary feat. 

When I told him that I had come by bus, Monsieur 
Vianti flew into a fine Corsican rage. He stumped 
his finger down on to the push bell on his desk and 
kept it there until three officials flew in, colliding at 
the door and looking as though they expected to find 
their chief being murdered or to be murdered them¬ 
selves. 

“ You see this lady ? ” shouted Monsieur Vianti, 
pointing an accusing finger at me. “ She arrived 
from Aubusson this morning.” 

“ Yes, Monsieur le Prefet,” said the three officials 
breathlessly. 

“ In what department is Aubusson ? ” 

“ In the Creuse, Monsieur le Prefet.” 

“ And in what department is Limoges ? ” 

“ In Limousin, Monsieur le Prefet.” 
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“ And have I or have I not issued an order, emanat¬ 
ing from the Minister of the Interior,^ that no person 
should pass in or out of the department without a safe 
conduct signed by myself? ” 

“You have, Monsieur le Prefet.” 

“ Then go and do something about it.” 

The three men disappeared precipitately. 

Monsieur Vianti turned to me and said, “ I am 
sorry to receive you like this but I get no co-operation 
whatever. What is the good of giving an order if 
no one obeys it ? ” 

“ I was just thinking of going back to Aubusson,” 
I said. 

“ That is impossible. The bus service, of which I 
was quite unaware, will be suspended immediately.” 

“ Then I can’t leave the department ? ” The idea 
seemed too appalling to be true. 

“ Certainly not. You should never have come here 
in the first place, but as you are here you must stay 
in Limoges, and since you bring me a personal letter 
I will try to arrange for somewhere for you to 
sleep.” 

He seemed to consider that the interview was over, 
but I sat on and tried to soften his heart. I used 
every argument I could think of—I even shed a few 
tears—but nothing could move him. 

“ You are no worse off than the others,” he said 
finally. “ In fact you are better off because I shall 
recommend you to a friend of mine who will let you 
sleep at the School. I would let you go if I could, 
but I have my duty to do.” 

He took a piece of paper and wrote a letter which 
he handed to me, saying, “ If you go to this address 
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you will find Madame Richard, who will do all she 
can to help you. 5 ’ 

It was no good arguing any more. I got up to go 
and he rose politely and opened the door for me. 
Just as I crossed the threshold he said, as if he had 
been reading my thoughts, “ I hope you will not 
try to leave on foot. The frontiers are guarded and 
you would be arrested at once, and as you have no 
papers you would probably be sent to a concentration 
camp.” 

An orderly who was waiting in the passage took me 
down the stairs to a lower office, where a clerk made 
out a permis de sejour for me. Then he took a rubber 
stamp and stamped “ Refugee 55 across the top. 
“ Valid for three months only,” he said, as he handed 
it over. 

Now that I was a citizen of Limoges, the town 
looked grimmer and dirtier than ever. There was a 
vague smell of insufficient sanitation, as though the 
drainage system might be breaking down under the 
strain. Even the bright sunlight only made the shut¬ 
tered streets and the drab figures of the refugees more 
depressing. 

I had been told that I should find Madame Richard 
at the clothing Centre. I lost my way several times 
before I could find the address, but at last I arrived 
and found a crowd of well-dressed women working 
in a big bare concert hall, where a steel engraving of 
Cldmenceau, wreathed in a tri-coloured banner, pre¬ 
sided over a platform covered with cases, cardboard 
boxes, brown paper and string. A long trestle table 
stretched down the body of the hall, with small piles 
of clothing dotted down it. The women were folding 
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and packing the clothes away, holding up incongruous 
hats and soiled evening dresses, chattering about the 
stupidity of people who could send such things. 

At last someone noticed that I was standing there 
with nothing special to do and came to ask me what 
I wanted. Madame Richard was working on the 
platform among the packing-cases. She was a tiny 
little woman, youngish, exquisitely dressed, and 
strangely resembling a Pekinese. She read the Pre¬ 
fect’s letter and said that she would be delighted to 
give me a bed in her own house for one night and 
that after that I could sleep in the schoolhouse which 
had been transformed into a Centre for Alsatian 
refugees and was more convenable than the big town 

Centre. 

As the day’s work was not quite finished I stayed 
to help, in spite of the surprised glances of the other 
patronesses, and spent an hour tying up parcels among 
the wives of the high functionaries of Limoges. It 
was difficult to judge from the attitude of these ladies 
what was their attitude to the capitulation, for the 
war seemed to be a forbidden subject. They worked 
without haste, gossiping about the affairs of the town 
and the food situation. The atmosphere was almost 
exactly that of the many similar organizations in 
Paris during the first months of the war. All of them 
cast glances of deep suspicion at me and I felt that 
at any moment someone might ask who had let such 
a disreputable refugee into the building. This sort of 
thing is one of the novel and probably salutary experi¬ 
ences one is apt to have when divorced from a change 
of clothing. A small thing like a ragged dress or a 
hole in the shoe, and one automatically becomes one 
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of a herd, and an undesirable herd at that, at the 
mercy of snobbish servants with ideas about , back-door 
entrances, and a natural subject for charitable ex¬ 
periments. 

At about six o’clock the last parcel had been stored 
away and Madame Richard was ready to go. The 
President of the Clothing Fund shook hands with me 
gingerly and hoped that I should pass a good night, 
then we went out to the garage where Madame 
Richard kept her car. 

“ The Prefect tells me you are English,” she said 
as we drove off. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I am trying to get back to England, 
but I seem to be more or less under arrest here.” 

Madame Richard laughed. “ You mustn’t mind 
the Prefect. He has strong ideas about his duty, but 
if you really want to leave he can’t stop you. I should 
like to go to England too. I can hardly bear to stay 
here, tying up parcels and listening to all those women 
talking about things that don’t matter any more.” 

As we passed through the suburbs we stopped at 
the various shops which were still open, trying to buy 
something for dinner. In general there was nothing 
to be had but split peas, lentils and haricot beans, but 
at last we found a small grocer who sold us a tin of 
sardines and two eggs. Long queues of women, 
carrying string shopping bags, waited in front of the 
larger shops. 

“ There is nothing at all to be had in the town,” 
said Madame Richard. “ But the refugees don’t 
know their way about yet, so there is sometimes a 
little food to be had in the suburbs.” 

Madame Richard’s husband was an officer of the 
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Reserve at present stationed at Toulouse and waiting 
for his demobilization. Both of them had spent many 
years in England and were ardently pro-English. I 
could see that she was desperately anxious for me to 
reach home and take messages to her friends and had 
no intention of carrying out the Prefect’s instructions. 
She showed me his letter in which he asked her to 
make sure that I did not try to leave Limoges as he 
did not wish to be forced to arrest me. 

Luckily Madame Richard appeared to find this 
document highly comic, and the first thing she did 
on arriving home was to provide me with a large 
ordnance map and instal me in a comfortable arm¬ 
chair to study it while she prepared the supper. 

I had just settled down when Madame Richard’s 
young son arrived home. I could hear most of the 
conversation with his mother in the kitchen. He was 
evidently greatly excited at the idea of helping someone 
to escape to England, an enterprise which he con¬ 
sidered extremely romantic. I myself felt so tired 
and discouraged that I felt very doubtful as to whether 

I should really make the attempt. 

Presently the boy came in. He introduced himself 

and asked if I was really going to England. “I 
thought perhaps I might go with you. We heard 
about the Free French Army on the wireless, but 
Mother wants me to wait until my father comes 
home. Perhaps you could let me have news if you 
get there.” He took the map from me : “ How are 

you going to leave the department ? ” 

I told him the plan which I had formed to take 
a bus to one of the villages near the border and then to 
cross on foot. There was a village marked on the map, 
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about six miles from the department of the Correze 
called Cochons-les-Belles, which was such a charming 
name that I felt it might be a lucky starting-point. 

The boy reflected, then said, “ I don’t think it 
would be safe. Mother tells me that you have no 
papers and they always ask for identity cards on the 
buses now. It would be better to start on foot on 
the road to Toulouse and try to get a lift.” 

“ There are so few cars now,” I said. “ People 
can’t get petrol.” 

“ Actually there is a new law, starting from to-day, 
that no petrol is to be given to civilians, but there are 
a lot of military cars going towards Cahors and 
Toulouse.” 

He opened his newspaper and showed me the 
announcement about the petrol. There was a big 
headline saying that England was on the point of 
capitulation and giving statistics of enormous shipping 
tonnage supposed to have been sunk by the Germans. 
It was not very encouraging news for someone who 
was expecting to take a sea voyage. 

I began to study the map, noting the names of the 
different localities in my note-book. The most direct 
route to Toulouse passed by Tulle, but by making a 
slight detour a journey of about a hundred miles 
would bring me to Varetz, where I had friends who 
would probably give me lodging for the night. Another 
seventy miles or so, again slightly out of the direct 
way to Toulouse, would bring me to Rocamadour, 
where my brother-in-law had been living since the 
Belgian capitulation. My journey seemed to be 
taking shape at last, with only transport and border 
lines as bogies. 
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While we ate supper we listened to the wireless. 
The attacks against England were becoming more 
direct. She was referred to only as “ our ex-ally ” in 
tones of contempt by the speaker from Radio-Paris. 
“ In view of the failure of our ex-ally to send an 
adequate expeditionary force, or to provide that sup¬ 
port in the air on which we had the right to count, 
our chiefs felt themselves obliged to lay down their 
arms rather than prolong useless bloodshed.” 

“ No one will ever believe that,” said the boy. 
“ Radio-Paris is just a German station now, with an 
emission in French like they used to have from 

Stuttgart.” 

“ No one will believe it yet,” said his mother, “ but 
if they go on repeating it long enough ... I don’t 
know. People are so glad to evade the thought of 

their own responsibilities.” 

“ Later we will try to get the news from England,” 

the boy said to me. 

“ Can you hear it through the jamming ? ” I asked. 
“ Sometimes. It is never very clear and the inter¬ 
vention is bad, but we generally catch the main 

points.” 

“ When you get back to England,” said Madame 
Richard, “ you must tell them that the news is given 
out too late. The peasants and working people are 
in bed by 10.15. They should give us more facts 
too. There are so many things I should like to tell 
the English. You must tell them for me.” 

It was still light when I got into bed, for I wanted 
to have a long night’s rest. I could not sleep though, 
and lay listening to the low talk of the Alsatian refugees 
in the garden, wondering whether or not I should 
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attempt the journey. It was becoming more and more 
unlikely, if the newspapers spoke the truth, that I 
should be able to find a ship at Marseilles, while to 
cross the Spanish and Portuguese frontiers I should 
have to get -a passport and money. I lay awake 
wondering, picturing the journey to myself, but at last 
everything became quiet and I fell into a restless sleep. 
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Chapter X 

ANOTHER WORLD 

And now I set my face due south. The sun beat 
down on the tarred main road, the sky was darkly, 
dazzlingly blue. It was just hot enough to make me 
feel happy ; ^fiat is about go° in the shade ; and I 
had lost all my doubts of the evening. Even the sign¬ 
post saying “ Toulouse, 270 kilometres ” did not daunt 
me as I was fairly sure of two good nights on the way. 

My note-book was crowded by now with addresses 
in England and messages, and I began to feel rather 
like the nation’s dispatch rider. Unfortunately I had 
nothing to ride on. There were very few cars going 
southward and those few were all filled with important¬ 
looking officers who refused to stop at my signal. 

I had been walking for nearly an hour when a 
dilapidated army car, the camouflage flaking off its 
sides, leaving tracts of shiny tin, drew up at my signal. 
It was driven by a red-faced soldier with a young 
officer at his side and the back was filled with cabbages 
and long, flat loaves of army bread. 

“ Where are you going ? ” asked the officer. 

“ I think I am going to Lisbon,” I said, feeling 
unjustifiably light-hearted about it. 

The officer burst out laughing. “ Do you hear 
that ? She says she is going to Lisbon,” he said to 
the driver. 

“ We are taking supplies to camp,” he said to me. 
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“ That is about fifteen miles on and we shall have to 
leave you in the heart of the country, but it’s always 
fifteen miles nearer Lisbon.” 

I made a space among the cabbages and climbed 
in. The officer talked to me over his shoulder, asking 
me about my journey. He seemed to think the whole 
story rather a joke, as though there was no serious 
possibility of my getting out of France. He could not 
really understand why I wanted to leave. For him 
the story of the war was finished, the defeat an accom¬ 
plished fact and the future merely a Ulster of settling 
down under the new conditions. 

This was my first contact with the south, for this 
young man came from Toulon and hoped to return 
shortly to his home. He had passed the war far from 
the front as supplies officer to a regiment which had 
remained as rearguard in Central France, and had 
never seen his own home menaced. The difference 
of mentality between Southerners and Northerners, 
which became more and more marked as I moved 
southward, was so great that after a certain line of 
demarcation, beginning roughly where the depart¬ 
ment of Limousin ended, it was almost like going into 
a separate country. It was not so much a matter of 
indifference as of inexperience. The Southerners had 
never felt the direct threat to themselves and, except 

in a few towns like Marseilles, had never known the 
horrors of bombing raids. 

The result of this lack of experience, combined with 
the easy-going temperaments of the people of the 
Midi, was that any hatred they felt was directed less 
at the Germans, who had never disturbed them person¬ 
ally, than at the refugees from Belgium and Northern 
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France who descended in hordes on their pleasant, 
sunny towns, ate up their food and dislocated their 
local services. There could be little common ground 
between this young officer, for instance, and any 
inhabitant of the devastated areas of the last war, 
who was experiencing his second invasion, with the . 
tradition of a third probably still alive in his family. ^ 
In spite of this we chatted amiably all the way and 
presently reached the lodge gates of a large park 
where the regiment was in camp, while the officers 
lodged in the chateau. He and the driver waved 
good-bye cheerfully and I set out along a lonely, 
shaded road, darkened with deep banks and over¬ 
hanging trees. There was not a soul to be seen and 
I walked along abstractedly, not even troubling to 
look where I was going, until after perhaps half a 
mile I rounded a corner and came on a barrier which 
barred off half the road. A soldier of the mobile police, 
leaning against his motor-bicycle, was talking to a civil > 
policeman who carried a rifle slung over his shoulder. 

It was too late to turn back, so I strolled on, trying 
to look indifferent. When I came abreast of them, 
the two men stopped talking and turned to stare at 
me. I walked past and they made no move to stop 
me, although I could feel their eyes following me all 
along the road. Then, fifty yards or so farther on, 
just as I was congratulating myself, I heard a motor¬ 
cycle coming up behind me. It was the mobile 
policeman. He passed me slowly, then stopped and 

waited for me to come up. 

I had a story ready to tell him, although I realized 
that it was not a convincing one and my permis 
de sejour showed that I had a right to be in Limoges. 
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After all, no one could prove that I was not taking 
a long walk. Then, when I drew level, to my great 
surprise he jerked his head towards the pillion and 
said, “ Would you like a lift ? ” 

I got up behind him, half afraid that this was a 
trick, and we started off. He turned his head and 
^ said over his shoulder, “ Aren’t you English ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said. “ How did you know ? ” 

“ From the way you walk. No Frenchwoman walks 
like that.” 

Nothing was said about my plans. We tacitly 
accepted the fact that he understood where I was 
going, and when he braked and pointed towards a 
village whose roofs were just visible over a dip in the 
road, I did not ask him any questions, but thanked 
him and walked away. 

A policeman was standing at the entrance to the 
village and as I came up he stopped me and asked 
me where I was going. 

“ I just want to get some cigarettes at the tabac 
I said. 

He looked at me doubtfully, then stood aside. 
“ We’re pretty short of cigarettes,” he said. “ I don’t 
know if you will find any left.” 

A priest was passing down the street, reading his 

breviary with absorption. I went up to him and 

asked him whether I was in the department of Limousin 
or Correzc. 

“ This is the Correze,” he said. “ You have just 
passed the border.” 

I sat down at a gay green table in front of the 
little white-washed cafe, and stood myself a raspberry 
syrup to celebrate my victory over Monsieur Vianti. 
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I was almost as glad to be in the Corr&ze as to be 
out of Limousin for I knew that my friends at Varetz 
had a very beautiful and historic chateau, where there 
were presumably good beds, bathrooms and food 
from the estate. The longing for a bath was becoming 
almost an obsession by now, for by some mischance 
the hot water supply seemed to be out of order in every 
town I passed through. I was glad too to visit the 
Correze because it was one of those little, lost depart¬ 
ments where nothing ever happens and of which no 
one ever seems to have heard. There was still a spark 
of the old tourist left in the refugee after all. 

From where I was sitting I could see right down the 
road to the border-line where the policeman stood 
on guard. Presently a big, heavy lorry came rumbling 
up and the policeman stopped it and I watched while 
he searched for contraband. When he had finished 
he waved the lorry on, calling out some joke to the 
driver, and it crawled ponderously into the village 
and drew up before the cafe. 

Two men got out and came to sit at the table next 
to mine and ordered aperitifs. They were both 
elderly, one smallish and comfortable-looking, the 
other immensely tall and thin. Both wore the semi¬ 
military clothes which were beginning to be common 
wherever one saw soldiers separated from their regi¬ 
ments. One of them had an army coat over civilian 
trousers, the other wore a khaki shirt, riding breeches 
and canvas shoes. 

They ordered pernods and tossed them off quickly. 
The little man looked at his watch and said, “ We’d 
better be getting along if we want to stop for a snack 
at Uzerche. We’re behind time already.” 
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I leaned across to their table and asked them if they 
would take me to Uzerche. They reflected, sucking 
pieces of straw, then one of them said they would be 
glad to take me if I didn’t mind the smell of oil from 
a leak in the engine. I didn’t mind anything if I 
could get a lift. The only tiling that worried me was 
the policeman, who was watching the lorry idly from 
his post down the road. I did not want to chance 
any trouble, so I waited until the two men had taken 
their places and started up the engine, then at the 
last moment I jumped in from the off side, climbed 
over the driver’s knees and clambered up on to a pack¬ 
ing-case which formed the passenger’s seat. 

The two men told me that they took this route 
every day, transporting provisions between Limoges 
and Tulle. They came from Dijon and had been 
mobilized with the older classes who had never 
expected to fight, then, on the unexpected arrival of 
the Germans, they had retreated with a fraction of 
the regiment which happened to be on hand, fighting 
desultorily until they reached unoccupied territory. 
As there had been no officers and no organization, 
the band of soldiers had scattered in different directions, 
and these two had arrived among the refugees at 
Limoges, where they had been engaged as army drivers. 

The small man told me all this, leaning over the 
partition and breathing hard down the back of my 
neck. The other, who was addressed as “ Big ” by 
his friend, said nothing at all, but punctuated the story 
with approving grunts. The promised smell of oil, 
in conjunction with the heat, was rapidly acting on 
me as an anaesthetic and I was in a remarkably dazed 
condition when we reached Uzerche. 
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The soldiers helped me down and we walked up 
the main street, stopping at the various bistros and 
inns to ask if we could have a meal. As it was late 
they were all either full up or had nothing left to 
eat, and it was not until we reached the last houses 
of the little town that we found a restaurant which 
would serve us. It was very crowded, but the 
servant made room for us at a table where a 
number of young airmen were drinking and playing 
dominoes. 

There was not much to eat—fadishes and a little 
stewed meat, I think, was all we could get. The men 
started telling me about their families ; “ Big ” had 
twelve children in Dijon, a thought which filled me 
with respect, for I had never before met such a well- 
furnished father. The smaller man’s wife had been 
killed at his side by a burst of machine-gun fire just 
as they were leaving their home. Both of them talked 
quite objectively, with the resignation of men who 
have seen two wars and are no longer surprised at 
anything. They were both very simple Burgundy 
peasants and accepted the whole situation with fatalism, 
living in the present and interesting themselves in the 
job they were doing. 

The young airmen soon joined our talk. One of 
them stood cognac all round, then when the maid 
brought coffee, “ Big ” produced a tin from his pocket 
and opening it with mysterious nods and smiles, 
showed us about a dozen lumps of sugar. I had 
tasted no sugar for nearly three weeks and the sight 
made me nearly giddy with desire. 

We all stopped talking and watched anxiously as 
the box was handed round, fearful that there might 
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not be enough for everyone. When each of us had 
a lump we relaxed. The sugar plopped into the 
coffee and we stirred vigorously so that not a grain 
should be lost. The little servant watched us so 
longingly that we invited her to sit down with us and 
she got the last lump from the box. 

When the meal was over my share of the bill came 
to eleven francs. That left me with one franc in the 
world, so I left it on the table for a tip and walked 
out of the cafe with the rather exhilarating knowledge 
that I was now entirely destitute. The provision 
lorry was heading for Tulle, while I had to pass by 
Brives, so at the fork of the road I said good-bye 
regretfully to my drivers. 

Two paunchy little men, who asked to see my 
papers and almost refused to help me when I said 
that I had none, took me to Brives ; then a Spahi 
officer, very dashing in his sky-blue, crimson-lined 
cloak, gave me a lift along the road to Varetz until 
we were in sight of the chateau. 

It was the prettiest chateau I had ever seen, perched 
on the wooded hill, as light as a feather with its carved 
turrets and pinnacles. There was something quite 
unreal about it, like the illustrations to old fairy stories. 
A curly drive, winding in a spiral round the hill, led 
up to the lawns. There were a lot of soldiers about, 
sitting idly on the gates and stiles, smoking and 
gossiping. Haymaking was going on in the fields on 
either side, soldiers, stripped to the waist, working 
side by side with the strong, supple peasant women. 
Cartloads of hay, drawn by enormous, hairy cart¬ 
horses or yoked oxen, passed down the drive, with 
giggling children clinging to the tops of the loads. 
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Life seemed to be going on exacdy as it had for the 
last couple of hundred years. 

Just before I reached the garden I came on 
Dida, sitting on the nubbly roots of an oak tree 
and playing a mouth-organ with great application. 
He was a Yugoslavian painter, exiled from his own 
country for some unspecified activity, and a gentle, 
kindly person who had been a good friend to me in 
Paris. I was much relieved to see him, as I had 
often wondered what had become of him. 

“ Whatever made you come here ? ” he asked when 
we had recovered from our surprise. 

“ I’m on my way to Toulouse,” I said, “ and I 
thought I could stay the night.” 

“ Sixty-five other people have had the same idea,” 
said Dida, “ only most of them seem to have come to 
live here indefinitely. There are over thirty Spanish 
republican refugees, then a lot of people from Mont¬ 
parnasse who have come here because they think they 
can live free, as well as all the children who were 
evacuated here officially before the collapse. There 
isn’t a bed free in the place.” 

My dreams of luxury vanished with a bang. I 
must have looked very disappointed, for Dida said, 
“ Of course you can have my bed. I’ll sleep on the 
kitchen floor if I can find space.” 

We walked up to the chateau. A lot of people 
were gathered on the terrace, playing quoits or sun¬ 
bathing. Two girls were shelling peas into an enamel 
bowl and some others were topping and tailing cur¬ 
rants. They all looked up and gazed with intense 
dislike at the intruder who had come to add to the 
overcrowding. 
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“ All the servants have left,” said Dida. “ We do 
our own work and try to grow things to eat in the 
garden. We can’t get in any other food.” 

Some of the people were familiar to me, acquain¬ 
tances from Paris cafes, artists and gay young Franco- 
Americans. Among them was a friend of mine, a 
young Spanish girl named Flora, who had often come 
to my flat in the old Paris days. Our host was nowhere 
to be seen and apparently spent most of his time hiding 
from the invaders of his property. 

When I had washed and rested a little, Flora, Dida 
and I walked together down to the village. A detach¬ 
ment of soldiers was stationed there, sleeping in barns 
and stables, waiting for their demobilization. Perhaps 
it was the heat, the drowsy afternoon sun and the smell 
of roasting hay that made everything seem so peaceful 
and unreal. It was like coming into another world 
from the turmoil of Limoges. Young men and girls 
in bathing dresses were playing tennis as we passed 
the courts. A group of Spaniards were playing a 
complicated ball game, running and leaping in the 
air with sharp ritual cries. Except for the soldiers, 
lazing in their shirt-sleeves by the wayside, we might 
have been in the grounds of any hotel at an inter¬ 
national holiday resort. 

“ It looks gay, doesn’t it ? ” said Dida. “ Yet a lot 
of these people are just putting in time until the police 
make a raid here and carry them off to a concen¬ 
tration camp. After that they will be deported back 
to Spain.” 

“ What will happen to them in Spain ? ” I asked. 

“ Nearly all of them are under sentence of death. 
I suppose the Falangists will shoot the lot to 
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trouble. The regime there is so unstable that they 
wouldn’t dare to let a crowd of potential revolutionaries 
loose in the country.” 

One of the Spaniards, as dark as an Indian, came 
running towards us with long, lithe strides. He 
scooped up the rolling ball and smiled at us, flashing 
his white teeth, and said something in Spanish. 

“ There was nothing in the armistice terms about 
giving up refugees,” I said. 

Dida shrugged his shoulders and said, “ What do 
armistice terms matter ? Once Hitler has France 
disarmed he can insist on anything he likes, and any¬ 
way the new government will be only too glad to do 
it without waiting to be forced. Most of the people 
will back them up too, because so many of them have 
been discontented for a long time with the number of 
refugees that were allowed into France. The only 
people who might have defended them are in hiding 
themselves now or at the best they dare not speak.” 

“ We are always expecting the police,” said Flora ; 
“ de R. will get into trouble too because so many of 
these people have no papers and have never been 
registered here.” 

“ The only people who are really in order with the 
police are these parasites who follow de R. for his 
money,” said Dida, gesturing disdainfully towards the 
tennis players. “ They will go home to Paris as soon 
as things have settled down and get on well with the 
Germans.” 

We began to talk about Paris as we had known it 
during the last glorious spring. We talked about the 
little restaurants where we used to eat at night when 
the stars were out, and^the streets where we used to 
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wander, remembering them house by house ; and our 
friends who had disappeared and whom we had so 
little hope of ever seeing again. 

c< We must look to the future now, 5 ’ said Dida 
violently. “ All that is over and whatever happens 
we shall never go back to the old life.” 

That night, after a supper of potatoes and lettuces 

from the garden, I slept long and soundly in Dida’s 

camp-bed. Next morning, after breakfast, he and 

Flora walked down with me to the village, where we 

had been able to arrange for a military car to give 

me a lift into Brives. It was Sunday morning, the 

church bells were ringing gently and the village was 

full of soldiers, squatting by the roadside and drowzing 
in the sun. 

Dida watched them morosely and said : “ It’s this 
sacre sun that’s responsible for half the trouble. How 
can people take anything seriously in weather like this ? 
If everyone settles down quietly and accepts the accom¬ 
plished fact it will all be the fault of the sun.” 

“ It was like that all through the spring,” said 
Flora. “Do you remember in Paris how we could 
not believe that the end was coming because it was 
so hot and beautiful.” 

Before we parted we arranged that if I could not 
cross the frontier I should return to Varetz. It was 
sad to leave Flora and Dida, like breaking the last 
link with Paris, and once again I began to wonder 
whether I really wanted to go to England. 

The military car put me down in the centre of the 
town and the driver pointed out the direction for 
Toulouse. I asked him whether he thought I should 
get a lift and he replied discouragingly that it 
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very unlikely as the Germans had requisitioned all 
the available petrol. I started to walk, but the heat 
was so fierce that I could hardly see and I began to 
wonder whether I was going to have sunstroke. The 
whole landscape seemed to leap and quiver. The 
tarred road was so hot that the rubber soles of my 
tennis shoes began to melt and clung stickily to the 
surface at each step. Already I was longing for a 
cool drink, thinking of the lemonade I would buy if 
I had kept that franc piece at Uzerche instead of 

giving it away as a tip. 

There seemed to be something wrong with the road 
too, once I got out of the town. It was not a proper 
main road at all, but a poor little ribbon of a secondary 
road, clinging to the side of an immense, craggy hill. 
There were no cars to be seen and I toiled up and up, 
wishing I had a donkey like the peasant women who 
rode past me from time to time. Even my modest 

bundle began to seem insupportably heavy. 

When I at last reached the top of the hill, instead 
of a downward slope on the other side, there was just 
a dip, then another hill, steeper and rougher than 
the last. I could not bear it. I sat down m the only 
available patch of shade and resolved to wait all day 
if necessary for a car, rather than walk any farther. 

I was nearly asleep when I heard the first car 
labouring up the hill. I jumped up ami waved 
frantically, but the fat and bemedalled officer who 
drove it looked at me coldly and drove past. 1 sat 
down again and burst into tears of rage, calling him 
all the names I could think of in French and English. 
Then, just as I was beginning to realize that 1 was 
not hurting him and being rather childish, a second 
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car drove up, with two officers in it. They stopped 
at once at my signal and took me with them. 

After that everything went well. We lunched in 
the garden of a country inn, where I waited nervously 
for the appearance of the bill. Luckily the officers 
insisted on paying for me, although I fidgeted politely 
in my empty purse. Then we drove on through the 
wild, deserted department of the Lot, with its forests 
and deep ravines, until we came to a small branch 
road that led to Rocamadour. The two men were 
going on as far as Gahors, well on the way to Toulouse, 
but I knew that I could not get far without money 
and felt it would be better to make the detour. 

A car was waiting by the roadside, just off the 
Toulouse road, with a soldier doing something to the 
engine, while three other soldiers encouraged him 
from the interior. It struck me at once that they were 
rather drunk, but before I could make up my mind 
whether to speak to them, they caught sight of me 
and called out to ask whether I would like a lift to 
Rocamadour. 

I did not want to risk a twenty-five mile walk on 
that lonely road, so I got into the car and they squeezed 
together and made room for me. The driver slammed 
down the bonnet and climbed into his seat and we 
started off, the soldiers singing lustily. 

When they had finished singing I asked them why 
they were going to Rocamadour, for I knew from 
the letters of my brother-in-law that no soldiers were 
stationed there. 

“ We’re just exploring,” said one of them. “ We 
thought we might as well see the sights around here as 
they won’t let us go home. This is the captain’s car.” 
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“ It’s very kind of your captain, 55 I said. 

They all burst out laughing and the driver said, 
“ We didn’t ask him. We just took the car. 55 

“ What will he say ? 55 I asked. 

“ He can’t say anything. We do as we like now. 
We ought to have been demobilized anyway and if 
they keep us in camp we are going to please ourselves. 55 

“ We’ve earned it, haven’t we ? ” said another. 
“ We were all at Dunkirk. My ship was blown up 
on the way back to England and I was almost drowned 
before a fishing boat picked me up. The captain 
was safe in France all the time, so what can he say if 
we do borrow his car for a little jaunt ? ” 

“ Our own captain was killed,” said the driver. 

“ He was a good one.” 

“ We shan’t forget the welcome we got at South¬ 
ampton,” went on the other. “ Nearly killed us with 

kindness, they did.” 

“ I’m English,” I said. 

“ Are you really ! ” The driver turned round and 
called to the men in the back seat, “ This lady’s 


English.” . 

The men leaned over and shook my hand solemnly. 

One of them asked if I was going back to England. 


“ I hope so,” I said. 

“ Well, give them our love and tell them to carry 
on. They gave us a good time at Southampton.” 

“ Eggs and bacon ! ” said another, smacking his 
lips. “ That’s a grand dish when you’ve been starving 

for four days.” 

We were in sight of the abrupt ledge from which a 
narrow road wound down to Rocamadour. 

“ Look out ! ” said one of the soldiers to the driver, 
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“ they say there is a military policeman posted at the 
end of the road.” 

The car stopped and we all got out. “ We’ll have 
to go in by the back door/’ the soldiers said to me. 
“ It’s a bit steep but if you’ll come along with us, 
we’ll help you with your bundle.” 

We reached Rocamadour by the cliff path, almost 
sheer and dangerous with its loose slippery stones. 
One of the first people I saw in the main street was 
my brother-in-law, accompanied by an uncle and 
aunt from Liege, all looking extremely miserable and 
out of place. They looked at me curiously as I came 
up the street with my hilarious escort and only recog¬ 
nized me when I spoke to them. At the moment I 
was astonished, but that evening, when I looked at 
myself dispassionately in the mirror, I was no longer 
surprised. I had become so thin that the cheekbones 
were almost bursting through my skin, my hair had 
grown very long and was bleached by the sun, while 
my face, arms and legs were burnt as dark as a gypsy’s. 
I could hardly recognize myself. 

I spent two days in Rocamadour, resting or exploring 
the countryside with my brother-in-law. He and 
two other cousins, who had escaped from Belgium 
during the invasion, had been waiting to be called 
up in the new Belgian army in France, and now that 
the army no longer existed they were immobilized 
in Rocamadour, forbidden to go farther afield or 
return to their homes. 

I left the town on the third day in the blazing 
heat, with a thousand-franc note in my pocket and 
my ears ringing with the protestations of my family, 
who were convinced that I should be imprisoned, 
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shot, starved and torpedoed before I reached home. 
I took their money with some misgivings, for their 
own funds were dwindling so rapidly that the younger 
of my cousins had already hired himself out as a day 
labourer for the hay harvest and the others were looking 

for work as farm labourers. 

Military cars were few and far between, but after 
a series of short lifts I found myself within sight of 
Cahors. The town had been the headquarters of the 
short-lived Free Belgian Army of France and every 
village we passed was full of Belgian soldiers and 
civilians. There was no doubt from the attitude of 
the native population that the invasion from the 
north was highly unpopular. As I was walking into 
Cahors I passed by a cottage, where several men and 
women were gossiping on the doorstep. Just at that 
moment a long convoy of refugees rode up on bicycles 
and the leader called out as he passed to ask the 
name of the town. 

The group on the doorstep looked up angrily and 
one of them called out, “ That’s Cahors, but there’s 

no room for Belgians there ! 

I stopped and asked one of the women for water 

and she hesitated, then went sulkily into the cottage 

and brought me out a glass. I asked her if there 

were many Belgians in the town. # 

“ There’s nothing else,” she said. “ There s no 
room for decent people now. They eat all the food 

and leave nothing for us.” 

“ They have lost their homes and they must go some¬ 
where,” I suggested. 

“ I don’t know anything about that. Why don t they 
go back to Belgium ? They’re half-German anyhow. 
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“ They’re worse than the Germans,” said another 
of the women. “ There wasn’t a scrap of meat left 
in the market this morning. It ought not to be 
allowed.” 

I handed back the glass and walked into the town. 
It really did look as though the whole of Belgium 
had been transplanted there. The shops were empty, 
the people wandered about, staring aimlessly into the 
windows. There was nothing to be had but peaches, 
and I bought a big bag of them and went to eat them 
in a cafe. Even there they could not serve me with 
anything. The waiters were standing about idly, 
the clients smoking and reading newspapers, but the 
stocks of coffee and beer had been completely cleaned 
out. 

As there was nothing to eat there seemed no point 
in staying in Gahors. I left on foot and walked until 
I was out of the town on the Toulouse road, for I 
had learned by experience that it was no use asking 
for lifts until one was well out into the country. 
Presently I was taken up by a lieutenant who was 
returning to his home in Perpignan. He was a real 
Catalan, with one of those long, dark, sarcastic faces 
they have down there, and I immediately started to 
sound him as to my chances of crossing the Spanish 
border. Perpignan is the last big town before the 
frontier so I thought he should know all about it. 

Apparently Andorra was the place to try for. He 
had a map and showed me how, by taking goat-tracks 
away from the main passes, one could elude the 
sentinels. In peace-time it was a common traffic and 
there had always been guides hanging around Per¬ 
pignan and the frontier villages ready to help anyone 
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who was in trouble over his passport across the border. 
The lieutenant admitted that all this had changed 
since the war and the frontier was heavily guarded, 
but he still thought that a passage by Andorra might 
be possible. 

I can’t remember how I got from Montauban to 
Toulouse. It seemed to take eternities, the time 
divided between short lifts in farm carts and lorries 
from village to village, and long periods of walking 
in the grilling sun. It was almost dark when I arrived 
at the outskirts of Toulouse and found a bus going 
into the town. 

My brother-in-law had given me the address of 
some cousins who had taken a house here at the 
beginning of the war. I found the street with diffi¬ 
culty, roused the sleeping family and explained who 
I was. Then came a meal, a bath at long last, and 
a bed where I dropped to sleep before I could finish 

undressing. 
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NEWS OF ORAN 

The normal population of Toulouse was two hundred 
and thirteen thousand, and had swollen at this time 
to two million. I could hardly believe it when I was 
told the figure, but it was only too true. There were 
altogether between six and ten million refugees from 
the North, Belgium and Holland at this time in 
Southern France, and this did not include the great 
number of Southerners who had been driven from 
their homes by rumour, coming westward from the 
regions near the Italian border. At least a million 
people had arrived from Bordeaux when the Germans 
had taken over the town. The conditions here made 
Limoges appear as a paradise of order and cleanliness. 

As there was no possibility of accommodation for the 
majority of the refugees, many of them slept out-of- 
doors, stretched out on benches, on the grass in the 
parks, or simply lying down on the pavements or in 
the gutters. Tremendous efforts were being made to 
ensure the arrival of provisions, but it was obviously 
impossible to feed everyone. Nearly all had the 
pinched anxious look of people who have to plot and 
scheme for their food, and in spite of the efforts of the 
Red Cross organizations, there was a terribly high 
percentage of deaths. 

The town was like a steam-bath on that first morning, 
when I started out on my search for a passport. The 
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heat was so oppressive that every step became an effort 
and even the inhabitants, who were used to the stuffy 
climate, sprawled limp and perspiring across their 
window-sills. 

There was a British Consul in Toulouse. I had his 
address in my note-book, also a neat little map of the 
town, made out at breakfast by my methodically- 
minded Cousin Andre. Even with that I managed 
to lose my way and get into an extremely sinister 
slum quarter, but at last I struggled across the town 
and found myself in front of the Consulate. It was 
quite a big, imposing building, with the official plaque 
of a British lion against a much-gilded background 
and a notice to say that the Consul was to be found 
on the third floor. 

The lift was out of order and the building seemed 
rather quiet, but I toiled up the three flights of stairs 
and reached the Consul’s office, panting and expectant. 
The door was shut and a deadly silence reigned. I 
rang the bell, rang it again, knocked and finally 
shouted with growing anguish, but there was no 
movement behind the door. At last I gave it up and 
came sadly downstairs. 

There was a policeman at the comer of the street 
and I asked him if he knew anything about the Consul. 
All he could tell me was that the Consulate had been 
open on the preceding day, then that there had been 
trouble, he could not say why, and the Consul had 
left. His staff had returned to England at the time 
of the armistice so that the office was now empty. He 
did not know where the Consul was but supposed 
he must be somewhere about the town as there was no 
transport to take him away. 
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I spent the whole morning hunting that Consul. I 
tracked him to the offices of the local newspaper, but 
from there he had disappeared without leaving an 
address. In the middle of the afternoon I gave it 
up and, too worried even to bother about lunch, went 
off in search of the Spanish Consul. 

The Spanish Consulate was naturally at the other 
end of the town. When I reached it I found it sur¬ 
rounded by a cordon of police, while a crowd of people 
protested noisily, waving their passports, crying and 
begging to be allowed to see the Consul. A fat man 
in tight black clothes stood in the doorway and shouted 
to the crowd at rhythmic intervals in queer Spanish- 
French that the Spanish frontier was closed and no 
visas would be issued. 

The policemen were hot and bored. They kept 
saying to the people, “ No Spanish visas. You can 
hear what he says, can’t you ? Why don’t you go 
away.” 

I pushed through the crowd and came up to one 
of them and asked him for how long the frontier 
would remain closed. He pushed me away crossly 
saying, “ How should I know ? It’s like this every 
day. I can’t tell you anything more.” 

By the time I returned home I was so tired and 
discouraged that I lay down on my bed and went to 
sleep until one of the children came to call me for 
dinner. When I told my cousins that the British 
Consul had gone they looked worried and Andre 
passed me the latest copy of Paris-Soir. The tone of 
the paper was exceedingly anti-British, full of talk 
about the responsibility of “ our ex-allies ” for the 
disaster. 
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“ I think you should do everything possible to leave 
France,” he said. “ I have been talking to the Prefect 
of Police about you and he says that things are becom¬ 
ing more and more difficult. There are a lot of new 
laws about exit visas coming into force soon, so that 
even if you got a passport and a Spanish visa you 
might not be allowed to leave France.” 

“ I have tried everything,” I said. “ The Belgian 
Consul won’t be able to help me and I have tried 
everyone else.” 

“ To-morrow I will give you a letter for the Prefect,” 
said Andre. “ He is a good friend of mine, but I 
don’t think he will keep his place for long as he is 
known as a Republican and a friend of the English. 
He will do all he can for you.” 

After dinner we went to sit in the little patch of 
garden, trying to get a breath of fresh air now that 
dusk had fallen. We started talking about Belgium, 
about the King of the Belgians and his capitulation, 
which Andre considered as inevitable, and only dis¬ 
graceful in the way it had been exploited by French 
propaganda. At that time I had never before heard 
the Belgian point of view and had taken for granted, 
like nearly all the French, that Leopold had drawn 
the Allies into a trap, then sold them to the Germans. 
Andre believed that all these stories were entirely 
false and had been fabricated to cover the blunders 
of the Allied High Command. 

I asked Andre whether he thought that the French 
people would be as susceptible to anti-English propa¬ 
ganda as they had been to the propaganda against 
the Belgians. The Belgians had turned almost over¬ 
night from “ our gallant Allies ” to a nation of 
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traitors, and it looked as though the English were 
undergoing the same metamorphosis. 

“It is very difficult to estimate French reactions,” 
he said. “ We Belgians are apt to consider the 
French as superficial because they are so much more 
articulate than we are. They talk and give their 
opinions more easily than we do, but I don’t think 
they are as easily led as they sometimes appear. The 
French sometimes talk first and think afterwards, but 
they always think logically in the end.” 

Nanette laughed and said, “ I’m afraid we are a 
very Belgian family. That is the sort of solemn 
discussion on French mentality that used to go on in 
Liege.” 

“Yet they accepted the Press point of view on the 
Belgians without any preparation,” I said. “ And 
anti-British propaganda has been going on since the 
beginning of the war.” 

“ And long before it,” said Andre, “ that’s the 
trouble. The German broadcasts were horribly effi¬ 
cient and they will take any excuse now to prove that 
they were right.” 

“ England will fight to the last French soldier.” 
“ England gives guns, France gives the bodies of her 
men,” quoted Nanette. 

“ Yes. All that seemed at the time like empty 
slogans, but people remembered them. It’s all being 
brought up again now. Any soldier who did not 
happen to see any English on the Somme thinks that 
the English were not there. The same thing with 
Dunkirk. The English ’planes were trying to engage 
the Germans in the interior, so that men who were 
being dive-bombed on the beach and never saw the 
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English Air Force are being encouraged to think that 
they were abandoned.” 

“ Perhaps we shall know more to-morrow,” Nanette 
said. “ It does look as though something is going 
to happen.” 

Next day I went to see the Prefect, armed with 
Andre’s letter. He received me very kindly and told 
me that it would probably be impossible for me to 
leave Toulouse without papers and that even if I 
could obtain them, the laws forbidding inter-depart¬ 
mental travel were very strictly enforced. He seemed 
greatly surprised to hear that I had been able to cross 
the departments of the Correze, Lot and Tarn et 
Garonne without interference, and supposed that it 
was due to the fact that on each occasion I had crossed 

the frontier in a military car. 

I was beginning to fear that this excellent man 
would not be able to give me any real help, when a 
clerk came in and announced a visitor. The Prefect 
excused himself and left me alone while he interviewed 
the newcomer. After a short time he returned looking 
very cheerful, with a thin, grey little man whom he 
introduced as a secretary from the Belgian Consulate, 
who knew my family and might be able to help me. 

“ I have to see some more people,” he said, “ so I 
shall leave you alone to have a little talk. I think 

he winked. 

The secretary and I sat down and started to have 
a serious conversation. He told me that it was 
impossible to issue any Belgian passports, even to people 
who had a right to them, as the Consulate was closely 
watched. The first members of the Gestapo had 
arrived at Toulouse on the previous day and had 
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already begun to organize a network of espionage in 
the town, so that it was necessary to be extremely 
careful. The promised epoch of freedom and “ purely 
French control ” for unoccupied territory was starting 
well. 

Finally we came to an arrangement. He would 
return to the Consulate, get hold of a blank passport 
form and fill it in with the necessary details and 
consular stamps, then meet me in the afternoon in 
some place where he could pass it to me without 
attracting attention. He told me the name of a small 
cafe, away from the centre of the town, and explained 
how I could find it. Then I gave him particulars of 
myself which he noted carefully. Luckily I had some 
small photographs of myself, which I had procured 
before leaving Paris in anticipation of difficulties with 
French bureaucracy. 

“ I can’t put any false information,” he said, “ I am 
doing something quite dangerous enough as it is and 
I have to take precautions in case any difficulties 
arise. If I get into trouble I shall cover myself as 
far as I can by saying that you swore to me that 
you were of Belgian nationality.” 

“ I’ll swear anything you like,” I said. “ This isn’t 
the moment to have scruples.” 

The secretary nodded and retired, looking as though 
he had committed himself much further than he liked, 
and a moment later the Prefect returned. He cocked 
an interrogative eye at me and I nodded, but not a 
word was said. We shook hands, then just as I was 
passing the door he called me back and said, “ I have 
received a piece of information which is strictly confi¬ 
dential, but it may be of use to you so I will pass 
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it on. The American liner Manhattan is expected to 
dock in Marseilles Harbour and will be leaving in the 
next day or so with the last contingent for New York. 
All Americans were warned by their Consulate and 
left on a special train last night, but of course someone 
might have been left behind.” He paused and sur¬ 
veyed the effect of his information, then added with 
a disinterested air, “ It is very useful in these days 
to be of American origin, for instance.” 

We parted, and I returned to my cousin’s house for 
lunch. Andre was worried and taciturn. There were 
rumours which were being suppressed at the moment 
of an action between the French and English fleets. 
He was more convinced than ever that I should leave 
as soon as possible. 

Well before three o’clock I was waiting in the Cafe 
des Amis Reunis, but half an hour passed without 
any sign of the secretary, and every minute that 
passed I was becoming more nervous, wondering 
whether something had gone wrong with my plans. 
The swing-doors seemed to open and shut perpetually, 
and at each shadow appearing behind the glass panes 
my heart jumped into my throat, to fall back with a 
thud when the new arrival turned out to be a stranger. 

Yet it was not really late when he arrived. He 
came in quietly and slipped into the seat beside me. 
I opened my mouth to speak but he nodded and 
said, “ It’s quite all right, but I want to show you 

something.” 

He carried a newspaper in his hand and spread it 
out on the table and pointed to the Stop Press. It 
said, “ Dastardly attack by English fleet on our ships 
anchored at Mers-el-Kebir. French sailors put up 
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heroic defence. Many dead and wounded. Extensive 
damage reported.” 

“ This may mean war,” he said. “ You must leave 
as soon as possible.” 

My first reaction to the news was that it was a 
German invention to draw France into the struggle 
against her old ally. The story seemed too utterly 
incredible, the catastrophe too meaningless. That the 
two fleets should attack each other a few weeks after 
fighting side by side was more than I could believe. 

“ I’m afraid it’s true,” said the secretary. He 
handed me a passport under the table, then got up, 
saying in an ordinary conversational voice that he 
must be getting back to work. I wanted to thank 
him but he was gone before I could speak. 

The passport was perfectly convincing, as it should 
have been, coming straight from the Consulate. It 
gave my nationality as Belgian by marriage and the 
name of my birthplace, an obscure village in Wales, 
beginning with two /’s and looking quite un-English, 
without any mention of county or country. It had 
been stamped with the proper Consulate stamp and 
looked encouragingly authentic. 

Outside, a fresh edition of the newspaper was just 
arriving and the kiosks were besieged by people, 
waving their fifty-centime pieces and trying to snatch 
copies from the vendors. The first kiosk was sold out 
before I could get near it, but I saw the huge head¬ 
lines shrieking “ Cowardly . . .” “ Dastardly . . .” 
“ Brutal . . .” all across the page. The people were 
reading with expressions of utter bewilderment. 

At the corner of the street a little old newspaper 
woman was just taking up her stand with a bundle 
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of papers. She held one of them close to her eyes 
and read with application, breathing heavily and 
grimacing over the words. 

I held out my money and she gave me a paper, 
saying, “ I can’t make anything of this news. Do 
you think it’s just one of the lies those Boche are always 
telling us ? ” 

I took the paper from her and read the story of the 
naval action at Oran. According to the French 
story a part of the British fleet had sailed into the 
Mers-el-Kebir, the port of Oran, where part of the 
French navy was anchored, demanded the surrender 
of the ships and, when this was refused, had opened 
fire and sunk or damaged a number of vessels. The 
Bretagne was reported sunk ; the Dunkerque , Provence 
and Mogador had extensive fires on board; one 
thousand sailors had been killed or injured. 

My first thought was that this story had been 
fabricated by the Germans in order to stimulate the 
latent hatred for England which had so far resisted 
a number of attempts to bring it to a head. It seemed 
utterly inconceivable that the English could really 
have attacked the French. In every English broad¬ 
cast I had heard, it was repeated that the English felt 
no bitterness for France, that they understood her 
motives for demanding an armistice and wished above 
all to continue on friendly terms. This act of aggres¬ 
sion was in such opposition with the spirit of the 
English broadcasts, or the consequences so inevitable, 
that I could not envisage that such an action had really 

been taken. 

The newspaper woman finished the communique 
slowly and said to me, “ I don’t believe this news, do 
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you? The English wouldn’t do a thing like that 
to us.” 

I had no answer to give her so I sat down on a 
bench in the shade of a plane tree and read on. 
An official statement had already been made : 

In view of this unqualified aggressive action the 
French Government have given orders to the French 
units lying next to the British fleet in the harbour of 
Alexandria to raise anchor and proceed for open sea, 
using force if necessary. 

Furthermore, this attack being the more hateful as it 
was begun yesterday by our former Allies, the French 
Admiralty has ordered all French warships which are 
at present on the high seas, to intercept all British 
merchant ships which they may meet and to answer all 
further attacks with fire. 

As I walked up the boulevard, groups of people 
were forming, borrowing each other’s papers, talking 
and gesticulating. Quite suddenly an atmosphere of 
almost intolerable anguish had taken hold of the town. 
It was as if this last blow had made the people realize 

that they had already suffered more than they could 
bear. 

Wild rumours were flying about. A woman came 
running up the street, calling that all demobilized 
men had been ordered to re-form their units immedi¬ 
ately. Everywhere I could hear the word, War ! War ! 

“ They are going to make us go to war again.” “ They 
are going to make us fight against the English.” 
No one believed the news, but it was regarded as a 
German trick to force France into war on her side. 

The groups shifted and changed ; everyone wanted 
to have everyone else’s opinion. A big, brawny 
soldier was haranguing anyone who would listen to 
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him, trying to restore calm. “ Use your heads,” he 
shouted. “ The Germans wouldn’t dare to arm us 
again. They know we should turn against them.” 

“ We’ve had enough of fighting,” a woman said, 
“ we only want to live in peace now.” 

Someone turned to me and asked, “ What do you 
think ? It can’t be true, can it ? ” 

“ I’m sure it isn’t,” I said. “ I am English and I 
don’t believe it is possible.” 

As soon as I had said this I felt that I had been 
foolish to admit my nationality, but there was no 
sign of hostility. A number of people crowded 
round me, staring curiously. Someone asked, “ Your 
Churchill would not attack the French, would he ? ” 

“ I am sure he wouldn’t,” I said. 

“ It will mean war,”- a woman said obstinately, and 
another argument started, backwards and forwards 

between changing opponents. 

When I reached home I found Andre’s wife in a 
great state of agitation, fearing that I might have come 
to some harm in the crowd. Andre had gone to see 
the editor of the Courrier de Toulouse in the hope of 
getting further news. Nanette was so nervous that I 
realized it must be disagreeable for her to have an 
Englishwoman in the house. She would not have 
told me so for worlds, but I could sense her anxiety 

and understood it. 

Presently Andre came in, looking very grave, and 
said, “ I am afraid the main facts are true. There 
has been some more confirmation and Admiral Darlan 
is going to make a statement this evening.” 

“ It is ridiculous,” said Nanette. “ Why should 
Churchill risk making an enemy of France ? ” 
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“ There must be reasons that are being suppressed,” 
Andre said. “ Probably he was afraid that Hitler 
was going to seize the fleet. Did you get your passport 
all right ? ” he asked me. 

I told him I had it with me and he said, “ Then 
you must leave France as soon as possible. To-morrow 
the Prefect will give you an exit visa and we will try 
to find out which would be the best route to take.” 

Nanette went to the wireless and tried to tune in 
to England, but the jamming was too bad. The 
children went to get supper and brought it to the 
sitting-room on a tray, so that we could listen to 
Darlan’s broadcast as we ate. 

The Admiral’s account confirmed the newspaper 
story point by point, so that it was useless to think 
of Press exaggeration. He spoke very bitterly and 
ended up : “ I respectfully salute the comrades who 
have met a courageous death for their country. They 
would without doubt have preferred to die in loyal 
combat instead of dying as the victims of an assassin, 
but their sacrifice was not in vain.” 

“ Will it mean war ? ” Nanette asked. 

“ I’m afraid it may,” said Andre. He hesitated, 
then told one of the children to go down to the station 
and find out if any trains were leaving that night. 

“ You had better get away as quickly as possible,” 
he said to me. “ You could go to Perpignan and get 
all your visas there, then cross the frontier next day.” 

Jean came back and said that a military train was 
leaving shortly after eleven o’clock for Marseilles, but 
that no civilians would be allowed to travel. The 
gates were guarded and no one allowed to enter the 
station without a mission order.” 
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I decided to try to take this train, as I had the excuse 
of the Manhattan sailing from Marseilles, whereas I 
could give no good reason for wanting to get to Per¬ 
pignan. I went upstairs and made up my bundle 
and put on my nurse’s uniform as quickly as I could, 
then I said good-bye to my cousins and went out 
into the stuffy, overcrowded streets. Andre walked 
part of the way with me, giving me advice in his kind, 
measured way. As we parted he slipped three hundred- 
franc notes into my hand. It was a lot in those days 
when all Belgians were cut off from their money, but 
my need was too great to refuse the present. 

There were still a lot of people about, discussing 
Darlan’s broadcasts and arguing heatedly. Just as I 
was passing a young man cried out suddenly, A bas 
l’Angleterre ”, and another man struck at him and 
knocked him spinning against a letter-box. Immedi¬ 
ately people started fighting, but in a haphazard way, 
hitting out at whoever was nearest, and the hght 
swayed backward and forward across the street unti 
two policemen ran up, blowing their whistles, and 

the crowd dispersed. . . u 

Several hundred soldiers were waiting outside the 

station with a certain number of civilians pushing 

and struggling among them. 

By shouting “ Red Cross ” and waving my paper 

with the “ Association des Dames Frangaise stamped 

across it, I managed to force my way up to the officer 

who stood on guard at the entrance. He barred my 

way with his bayonet across the doorway and said, 

“ No civilians allowed into the station. j) 

“ I’m not a civilian,” I said, “ I’m a military nurse. 

I told this fearful He quite calmly and noted with 
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satisfaction that I was making progress in the art of 
deceit. 

“ Have you a mission order ? ” 

I showed my Red Cross papers, waving them 
quickly before him, so that he should not see the 
details. Then I told him that I was. an American, 
and working for the French Red Cross, and had been 
instructed to take the Manhattan at Marseilles. 

The officer said, “ You can go into the station if 
you like, but I warn you that you won’t be allowed 
on the train. The control is very strict and only 
soldiers with signed orders from their regiments are 
allowed to travel.” 

He lifted his bayonet and I slipped past him into 
the station. The main entrances had been closed and 
this small side entrance gave straight into the hall of 
the booking office. The ground was covered with 
soldiers, sleeping with their heads on their packs, or 
drowsily playing belotte. Nearly all looked tired and 
ill, their faces green beneath the harsh uncovered 
light. The ticket windows were shut and the turnstile 
to the platform barred by two soldiers who lounged 
against the wall, their rifles with drawn bayonets 
propped at their side. 

I was very tired and my back ached violently, so 
I lay down on a patch of free floor-space, imitating 
the soldiers by using my pack for a pillow. I tried to 
sleep but the stone floor was too hard, and I was 
too nervous even to rest properly. I kept watching 
the big white clock over the platform entrance. It 
was already after eleven o’clock and there was no 
sign that a train was expected. The soldier next to 
me told me that he was still waiting for a train that 
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was supposed to have left that morning and had never 
put in an appearance. 

“ We’re used to this sort of thing by now,” he said. 
“ I have spent nine days out of the last three weeks 
in trains or waiting at stations. Now they are sending 
me to Marseilles and that is farther from my home 
than ever.” 

“ Where do you live ? ” I asked. 

“ At Rouen. I don’t know whether there is any¬ 
thing left of the town or what has become of my 
wife and children. Why won’t they let us go home 
now ? ” He took some photographs of his family and 
his little house from his pocket and showed them to 
me, saying, “ A man gets so that he doesn’t mind 
about anything but getting home. I was glad when 
they made an armistice because I thought I could go 
straight back and find out if they are all right.. Now 
I think we might as well have gone on fighting.” 

Another soldier stretched out beside him, raised 
himself on his elbow and said, “ I’m from Rouen too. 
Some people say it was smashed to pieces. It isn’t 
right to leave us like this, not knowing if our people 
are alive or dead.” 

“ Did you know each other before the war ? ” I 
asked. 

“ No. We palled up together because we came 
from the same place. When you’re out there in the 
Maginot Line all through the winter and nothing 
happening and nothing to think about, you like to 
talk about the old town, and people you know, and 
the pubs.” 

“ Remember the cold, Pierre ? ” said the second 
soldier dreamily. “ Remember those poor devils of 
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Arabs, how they died of pneumonia ? They had to 
be sent back, all that were left of them, after a 
month.” 

Both of them lit cigarettes and went on reminiscing, 
half to me and half to themselves, telling of the terrible 
boredom and the wine and food which arrived frozen 
into solid blocks. “ The Germans were just opposite 
us,” one of them said. “ We used to signal to each 
other and chalk up messages on blackboards for them. 
It made something to do and they didn’t seem too 
bad.” 

It was two o’clock when the booking office opened 
at last. We all sprang to our feet and lined up 
hurriedly, waiting for tickets. I took my place in the 
queue and watched how each man had to produce his 
identity papers and an order from his regiment. The 
examination took a long time and the clerk seemed 
to ask endless questions. I wondered how intransigent 
he was and whether he knew that no Belgian passports 
were supposed to be issued from Toulouse. 

The file moved forward so slowly that I was afraid 
the train might have gone before everyone had passed. 
At last my turn came and the clerk said : “ Identity 
card, please.” 

I handed him my passport. He looked at it care¬ 
fully, then asked, “ Haven’t you got an identity 
card ? ” 

“ No, I lost it on the way.” I gave him my Red 
Cross paper and he said, “ All right, show me your 
mission order then.” 

“ I haven’t got one. I was nutsing at the military 
hospital in Aubusson when I got a notice from the 
American Consul at Toulouse to say that all American. 
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citizens were to go to Marseilles at once and take the 
Manhattan back to the States.” 

“ This isn’t an American passport/’ he said. 

“ No. I married a Belgian, but I was born in 
America. It says so on my passport.” 

I showed him the name of my birthplace and he 
spelt it over suspiciously, then asked, “ Where is this 
place ? ” 

“ In California,” I said, trying to sound as though 
I was amazed at anyone being so ignorant. It was 
the only state I could think of at the moment. 

He handed me back the passport and said, “ I can’t 
let you pass without an official order. This is a strictly 
military train.” 

Two young pilot officers had been jigging about 
impatiently behind me and now one of them said to 
the clerk in an authoritative voice : 

“ Don’t you know that all Americans have been 
ordered to leave the country ? The American Consul 
will get you into trouble if you make this lady lose 
her boat.” 

The clerk hesitated and said, “ She has no American 
papers.” 

“ Of course she is American,” said the officer ; “ I 
have known her for years.” 

“ Oh well, I suppose I shall get into trouble either 
way,” said the clerk. He made me out a ticket and 
handed it to me, saying, “ This is not at all in order. 
I never get any proper instructions. How should I 
know what to do with Americans ? ” 

The train had not yet come in. I sat down on the 
platform amongst the soldiers and the two young 
pilots sat down beside me. I tried to thank them, 
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but they only laughed and one of them said, “ You 
were holding up the queue and we didn’t want to 
miss the train while you went on arguing.” They 
had a thermos flask of coffee but no cup, so we poured 

0/ the coffee int0 an empty envelope and poured it 

y fl ulckl y into our mouths before it could soak through 
the paper. 

After what seemed like a very long time the train 
came in and there was an immediate wild dash for 
places. It had come from Bordeaux and every com¬ 
partment was already full, but we squeezed into the 
corridor and just managed to get standing room. 

I here was another long wait, then at last the train 
grunted out of the station. 

The two pilots were called Vincent and Jean-Pierre. 

They had just been demobilized and were on their 

way home to Lyons. Jean-Pierre had the red and 

green ribbon of the Croix de Guerre sewn on his 

f* tunic, although he looked much too young even to be 

trusted alone in an aeroplane. He said he had won 

it doing reconnaissance flights over Berlin and making 

bombing expeditions over the industrial areas of 

Germany, which was quite a rare feat at that 
time. 

The train was travelling at a great speed, lurching 

and jolting, trying to make up for lost time. I was 

too tired to keep my feet properly and each lurch 

threw me violently against the corridor wall. Vincent 

went ofT to borrow a suitcase and turned it up on 

end so that I could sit down and lean against him to 
rest my back. 

Jean-Pierre squatted down beside me and talked 
telling me about his life in the Air Force. The 
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Armistice for him meant a complete break with his 
old life, for he was a regular officer and had never 
been trained for any other profession. Now that the 
Air Force was being demilitarized and reduced to a 
few ’planes for transport purposes, he found himself 
suddenly thrown into a civilian life for which he was 
quite unsuited and with no reasonable prospect of 
earning his living. I suppose his case was typical of 
the majority of soldiers and airmen of the regular 

army. 

I asked him whether he had thought of taking his 

aeroplane over to England. 

“ I did think of it,” he said. “ We were all dis¬ 
gusted with the Armistice and several of my friends 
flew to Morocco, so that they could hop over to 
Gibraltar without getting caught and then go on to 
England. I meant to see my parents first and then 
follow them. I’m glad I waited now.” 

“ Because of the Oran affair?” I asked. 

“ Of course. It shows you what the English really 
are, doesn’t it? There was a captain at our base 
who was always saying that they wanted us to weaken 
ourselves until they could step in and take over our 
colonies. I never believed him, but now I think he 

was right.” . 

“ Do you think you will go to war against the 

English now ? ” I asked. . 

“ I hope so. I’d like to go over with some bombs 

and get a little revenge for our ships.” 

“ You only know what your newspapers tell you 
and they are controlled by the Germans. How can 
you turn against us when we are fighting for your 

liberty ? ” 
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“ What do you mean, ‘ us 5 ? ” asked Jean-Pierre in 
surprise. “ I thought you said you were American.” 
“ That was only so that I could travel on the train. 

I am English really.” 

Jean-Pierre stared hard at me, then laughed and said, 
“You got away with it very well, anyhow.” 

“ You must try to see our point of view,” I said, 
trying to find words to explain a ridiculous and tragic 
misunderstanding. “ Churchill would not have given 
that order if he hadn’t known that the fleet was to 

be handed over to the Germans.” 

“ It was agreed by the terms of the Armistice that 

the French fleet was not to be touched.” 

“ How can you trust Hitler to keep Armistice 

terms ? ” I asked. 

Jean-Pierre said, quite angrily, “ I don’t know 
about Hitler, but what right have you to doubt 
Petain’s word when he promised to keep our navy 
intact? It’s an insult from England to disbelieve 

him.” 

During the next few days I discovered that in this 
conversation Jean-Pierre had expressed very fairly the 
point of view of the average Frenchman, and especially 
the upper-class Frenchman. Petain was to them a 
sort of fetish with whom you might disagree, but 
whose good faith it was almost blasphemous to doubt. 
Petain had said that the fleet was not to be handed 
over, therefore the fleet would not have been handed 
over, therefore the English action at Oran had been 
an unprovoked aggression calling for reprisals. When, 
much later, I read through the English newspapers 
covering these days, I realized that the French point 
of view had never been put before the English, any 
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more than the French had known the English point 
of view. 

Meanwhile I was too tired to argue any more. I 
leaned my head against Jean-Pierre’s knee and fell 
into a half-sleep, full of nightmares and sudden 
awakenings, when a jolt threw me off my improvised ^ 
seat. At about five o’clock the train drew up at a 
minute country station and a voice from the platform 
roared through a megaphone that everyone must 
change here. 

We got out, cramped and sleepy, and wandered up 
and down the platform, shivering in the chilly morning 
air. ^fany of my fellow-passengers appeared to be in 
the last stages of misery. They were mostly foreigners, 
many of them Jews of different nationalities, people 
who had reached Bordeaux too late to catch the last 
transport ships. As the Germans had entered Bordeaux 
they had fled to Bayonne, from there to Biarritz and 
from there to the Spanish frontier which they found 4 
closed and guarded by German troops. They had 
then been returned to Bordeaux where, owing to the 
German control not being yet effectively organized, 
they had been able to board a train for Marseilles. 
They sat on their bundles, waiting patiently for the 
new train to come in, with the resigned look of people 
who are used to wait and have very little hope of 
doing anything else for the rest of their lives. 

After about an hour the train arrived already 
crowded with soldiers. It seemed impossible that 
everyone should squeeze in, but they did, and no one 
was left on the platform. At Tarascon my two pilots 
had to change for Lyons, and as there was a wait for 
about ten minutes at the station they had time to 
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bring me a bowl of steaming cafe'-au-lait and a croisson 
from the buffet. We said good-bye almost with 
emotion, parting on the mutual wish that the Franco- 
English affair would arrange itself and we should all 
be good friends again. 



Chapter XII 


MARSEILLES jfi 

V 

When we arrived at Marseilles it was full morning. 

The town was sparkling in the brilliant sunshine, the 
mass of Notre Dame du Gard shining against the dark 
blue sky, the wide harbour brilliantly blue, with 
dancing golden specks spread like a net over the water. 

I went down from the station to the Canebiere, 
feeling relieved to be at last in a town where I could 
find my way about. I had resigned myself to the 
idea of sleeping out in a park, but to my surprise the 
second hotel I called at could give me a room. It 
was not much of a room certainly, a dark and sordid 
little cupboard looking out on to blank walls which 4 
blocked every ray of light. Still it was cheap and I 
had long ceased to be particular. I ate some breakfast 
as quickly as I could, then I told the servant to call 
me in an hour’s time and went to my room, where I 
instantly fell asleep. 

The maid had to come in and shake me before she 
could wake me up, but once I did wake I felt strong 
and refreshed. While I washed I reflected that on the 
whole, apart from moments of fatigue and depression, 

I had never felt so well in my life as I had done since 
I became a tramp. It was queer too how quickly I 
had acquired a gypsy mentality. Two days in one 
place seemed almost too long, a stay of three days un¬ 
bearably tedious. I had become used to living in the 
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open air, eating and sleeping at any time of the day 
or night, and I wondered how I was going to adapt- 
myself to everyday life, supposing that I eventually 
reached England. 

I got the address of the British Consulate from the 
first policeman I met and took a bus there without 
losing a minute. I had been warned at Toulouse 
that it would be useless to ask for a Spanish visa 
unless I could first obtain a visa for England. The 
most I could hope from the Spanish and Portuguese 
was a transit visa if I could offer definite proof that 
I should only pass through these two countries on the 
way to my destination. 

I got off the bus at the corner of a wide, shady 
boulevard, which smelt of sun-baked concrete and 
lime-trees. A policeman was directing the traffic 
from an island in the middle of the street and I went 
up to him and asked my way. He looked at me 
perplexedly when I told him the address and said, 
“ That’s the British Consulate, isn’t it ? It’s just down 
the road, but I don’t suppose you’ll find anyone there.” 

“ Why not ? ” I asked, my heart sinking. Decidedly, 
I had no luck with consuls. 

“ Well, I hear that diplomatic relations have been 
broken off between France and England. I suppose 
you’re English, aren’t you ? ” he asked me. 

“ Yes, I want to get back to England.” 

The policeman pushed up his helmet and scratched 
his head meditatively, then he said, “ Well, it’s some¬ 
thing to do with that affair at Oran. It was all in 
the papers this morning. I can’t understand things 

any more it looks as though we’re on the side of the 
Boche now.” 
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What can I do ? I asked. ic I must get a visa 
for my passport if I am ever to reach England.” 

“ 1 have heard that the American Consul is looking 
after the English people here. There can’t be more 
than three or four left, anyhow.” 

It was getting late and I did not want to find the 
American Consulate shut, so I took a minute, blue- * 
bottle Marseilles taxi, and hurtled dangerously through 
the streets, counting the money in my purse and 
feeling wickedly extravagant. I made my driver stop 
at all the new paper kiosks on the way, but they were 
sold out everywhere, and it was only towards the end 

of the drive that I found a last copy of the Petit 
Marseillais . 

Diplomatic relations between the two countries had 
been broken off only that morning, so there was very 
little commentary. The English representatives were 
“ preparing to leave the country ”, and the Embassy 
and all consulates had already closed down. The j 
staff of the French Embassy and consulates in England 
were expected to arrive shortly in France. 

The rest of the news was obscure. Churchill had 
made a speech, explaining the action at Oran, but it 
was quoted so incompletely as to be almost incom¬ 
prehensible. There was a long reply by Prouvost, 
which consisted chiefly of abuse and did nothing to 
clarify the situation. It was evidently written with 
the object of stirring up indignation against England 
and ended virulently : “To the epic of Dunkirk, 
Churchill has replied by assassinating the Dunkirk .” 

I arrived just in time at the American Embassy. 

It was crowded with hot, agitated Americans, volubly 
demanding the Manhattan , which had not yet put in 
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an appearance. An immaculate young man with a 
gardenia buttonhole guarded the entry to the Consul’s 
office, and allowed two or three people at a time to 
enter, placidly ignoring the protests of the others. 
To my surprise I saw a family whom I had last met 
if in Paris, full of confidence in the magic of neutrality, 
just setting off to catch a special train which was to 
take Paris Americans to Bordeaux, where a ship would 
be waiting to take them to the States. They were 
still here, disillusioned and gripping their passports 
with an air of anguished determination, as if someone 
might be wanting to tear them out of their hands. 

Apparently the ship at Bordeaux had been the 
Manhattan. The luxury special train had not been 
allowed the promised facilities, with the result that 
it had reached Bordeaux, after endless delays, at 
exactly the same time as the invaders. The passengers 
had hardly stepped out on to the platform before the 
A Germans herded them back into the train and sent 
them off to Marseilles, while the Manhattan , which 
was becoming something of a legendary ship, set off 
to round Spain and try a new approach from the 
Mediterranean. 

When my turn came to speak to the Consul I found 
a very young, very languid secretary, who explained 
that he was temporarily in charge. He knew nothing 
about the English or what to do with them and seemed 
to find my affairs sublimely uninteresting. 

The English Consul had apparently gone away in 
such a hurry that he had taken all the official rubber 
stamps with him and left the American Consul without 
the material means of granting entry visas to England. 
The secretary assured me that the Portuguese Consul 
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would certainly refuse a transit visa unless I could 
prove that I should be allowed into England, as the 
government was determined to prevent any refugees 
to stay longer than two weeks in the country. Further¬ 
more, the Spanish frontier was closed, so that even 
if I obtained a Portuguese visa I could not use it. 

The case seemed so hopeless that I was just turning * 
away, ready to give up and stay in Marseilles for ever, 
when I saw a young man sitting at a table in a corner. 

He was dressed in khaki trousers and a curious linen 
jacket, rather like a dentist’s coat. He had a round 
red face, with bright, protuberant black eyes and a 
fringe of thick curly black beard. He had two pieces 
of paper spread out before him and was earnestly 
comparing one with the other. 

I went up behind and looked over his shoulder and 
saw that he was skilfully forging a demobilization 
order. 

As the young man was sitting in a Consul’s office, ^ 
he was obviously trying to leave France, and as he 
was committing a forgery he was probably a deter¬ 
mined and practical person who might be useful to 
me. I felt that the time had come when I needed 
support, so I went up to him and asked if he knew 
the address of the Portuguese Consulate. 

Ten minutes later we had introduced ourselves, 
exchanged our stories and both admitted that we 
were thinking of crossing the frontier by the Andorra 
passes if it proved impossible to get a visa. 

The young man’s name was Jean d’Oydenard. 

He was a Basque who had become a naturalized 
citizen of the United States. He had come over with 
a party of volunteers, waited about for eight months 
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in the concrete caves of the Maginot Line, fought 
along the Somme and been sent after the Armistice 
to a camp in Auvergne. From there he had deserted 
with two friends and was trying to reach England and 
join the Free French Army. 

He was quite willing to join forces with me. The 
first thing to do, he explained, was to force the Ameri¬ 
can Consul to give me a letter for the Portuguese 
Consul. I obtained this with the greatest difficulty 
from the bored secretary, who was so unwilling to help 
that I had to dictate the letter word for word before 
he would write it. It was rather a good letter, recom¬ 
mending me warmly and asking as a personal favour 
that I should be granted a visa. The secretary 
signed it p.p. the Consul and handed it to me without 
comment. I pointed out that he had omitted to put 
the Consular stamp on it, and he stamped it grudg- 
ingly, saying, “ All this is nothing to do with me 
really. I am supposed to be here to look after 
Americans.” 

It was too late to do any more business until the 
afternoon. D’Oydenard had a rendezvous with his 
two friends in a cafe on the Vieux Port and proposed 
that I should join them and discuss the situation. 
We walked down the Canebiere and along the harbour, 
looking at the ships and yachts moored on the water 
and wondering whether any of them would be willing 
to take us to Portugal. The port was closely guarded, 
either by Italians or by the French themselves, and 
all shipping traffic, apart from the Colonial routes, 
had been suspended. A few of the yachts were hanging 
around in the hope of picking up illegal passengers 
who would be willing to pay large sums for their 
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transport. D’Oydenard had been in negotiation for 
some time with an Egyptian who had a large yacht 
lying off the Quai Neuve, but the owner was wily, 
refusing to commit himself while he had the chance 
of picking up wealthier passengers. 

The Bar Nautique, where d’Oydenard and his ** 
friends had established their headquarters, was on the 
Quai Neuve, and from its terrace they could watch 
the elusive Egyptian and his bargainings. The 
restaurant was a ridiculously picturesque haunt of 
the Marseilles underworld, the clients divided into 
two hostile groups ; the first composed of “ regulars ”, 
white-slave dealers and dope runners who discussed 
their affairs with disarming frankness now that the 
police were too busy to worry about them ; the second 
of soldiers who had deserted from the army and were 
trying to cross the frontier into Spain or rally to the 
Colonial troops in Northern Africa. 

The two young men were waiting for us, hungrily 
eating hors-d’oeuvres. Castelnac was a boy of twenty- 
two, serious and worried-looking, dressed in civilian 
clothes which had the unmistakable, defeated look 
of clothes bought from a second-hand dealer. Kubeck 
was a blue-eyed Pole who had adopted the simple 
disguise of a boiler-suit with a zip-fastener, worn over 
his officer’s uniform. 

We sat down and to my surprise an excellent lunch 
was set before us. Marseilles appeared to have been 
much less touched by the war than any other town 
I had seen.- There was an abundance of good food 
and, although the town was crowded, it was possible 
to secure accommodation. The people too seemed to 
be in their usual good spirits, although a little shaken 
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by the bombs which had fallen on the harbour a few 
days previously. 

A group of soldiers, all rather drunk, came and 
gathered round the bar, demanding aperitifs. They 
called out excitedly to the barmaid that they had 
been demobilized and began to sing in chorus, banging 
their glasses on the counter for rhythm of the words : 

“ La demobilisation ! . . . La demobilisation ! . . . 
Vive la de-mo-bi-li-sa-tion ! ” 

An oldish, purple-faced man turned to us and asked 
us to drink with him. D’Oydenard said furiously, 

You can go to hell with your drink and your 
demobilization.” 

The soldiers stared at him, then burst out laughing 
and one of them said, “ There’s another who hasn’t 
got a little wife waiting for him at home.” 

“ As a matter of fact I have,” snapped d’Oydenard. 

“ That’s what France has been brought to by the 
Republic,” said Gastelnac gloomily. The Republic 
was getting the blame for a lot of things at that time. 

The soldiers went on singing noisily and we ate in 
silence, watching the fishing boats manoeuvring lazily 
in the harbour. Presently a tall Jew, wearing a light 
civilian overcoat buttoned over a khaki shirt and 
cavalry breeches, came in and greeted us. He had 
come to tell us that the Spanish frontier was rumoured 
to be opening next day. Then he whispered the same 
news to several other soldiers and went quickly out. 
It was all very conspiratorial and very obvious, but 
luckily there were no police about. 

Kubeck got up saying, “ I’d better go to the Consul- 
ate again and see if I am to have my passport.” He 
spoke French very slowly and with a strong Slav accent. 
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■“ Kubeck’s passport was lost at Narvik,” said 
d’Oydenard. “ He fought in the battle of Warsaw, 
then tried to escape to France. He was caught and 
put into prison, but escaped again, found the Polish 
Army in France, fought the Norwegian campaign, 
then arrived back in France just in time for the 
capitulation. He belonged to the 2nd battalion of 
the Mountain Regiment which was supposed to have 
killed off the German wounded in Northern France, 
so that Hitler has condemned every member of it to 
death. Yesterday we met another Pole who told us 
that the Germans had forced the mayor of a village 
in Brittany to give up ten men from this battalion 
who were hiding there, and had them all shot. If 
Kubeck can’t get a passport quickly there won’t be 
much hope for him.” 

We went out and stood on the quay, watching the 
Egyptian sailors busying themselves on the deck of 
the yacht. “ I believe they’re getting ready to sail,” 
said Castelnac ; “ I always thought that oily brute 

was going to double-cross us.” 

“ Have you made up your mind now ? ” d’Oydenard 

asked him. 

“ I don’t know. Let’s see what the papers say this 
afternoon.” 

We bought an evening paper from the nearest kiosk. 
There was no change. It was still full of the Oran 
affair, calling for reprisals, and relations between France 
and England appeared to be about as bad as possible. 
“ I can’t go and fight for England while she is the 

enemy of France,” said Castelnac. ^ 

“ Do you believe all you read in the papers ? I 

asked him. 
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“ No, but that doesn’t matter. One must stand by 
one’s own country.” 

“ Right or wrong ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

D’Oydenard said, “ When we left the camp we 
meant to join General de Gaulle’s army in England, 
but we did not know that there would be all this 
trouble between the two countries. We can’t go there 
and risk having to fight against Frenchmen.” 

“ I thought you wanted to get a passage on the 
Egyptian’s yacht ? ” I said. 

“ So we did. I suppose you think we are incon¬ 
sequent, but for us the problem is far more compli¬ 
cated than you imagine. At one minute we think 
we should go and continue the fight in England, and 
the next we feel we should do as Petain has asked us 
and stay to work for the unity of France.” 

“ How can France be united when two-thirds of 
her territory are occupied? You only unite to col¬ 
laborate with the Germans, that’s the only sort of 
unity you will be allowed.” 

“ We shall see what Petain says in his next message. 
He is the only person who can hold us together as a 
nation, so we must follow him. I want to have my 

papers ready so that I can leave at once if he recognizes 
the Army in England.” 

He can hardly say so, whatever he thinks about 
it, I pointed out; and Castelnac said decisively, 
“ We shall know by the way he speaks.” 

This mystical attitude towards the State and the 
chief of the State was one of the characteristics of the 
young ardent sections of the different clerical re¬ 
actionary groups. They were deeply patriotic and 
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would not have been induced to lay down their arms 
as long as their chiefs called on them to fight, but 
when Petain, representing divinely-originated author¬ 
ity, called on France to resign herself to her fate in com¬ 
pensation for the sins of the anti-clerical Republic, 
they felt it their duty to obey. It was extraordinary ^ 
at this time to notice the number of reasons, often 
contradictory, for which Frenchmen of various cate¬ 
gories supported Petain. Almost all, and even those 
whom I met later in Portugal on their way to join 
the Free French Army, had an obscure feeling that 
the President typified the passive side of the revolt 
against the invader. At the first announcement of 
capitulation there had been a spontaneous and almost 
universal reaction against the Marshal. Now the 
general feeling was veering round to him more strongly 
day by day at the same time as the organized resent¬ 
ment against England became more general. 

We could probably have gone on arguing all day, 
but it was growing late and we separated, Castelnac 
going off to try to get further information on the wire¬ 
less, while d’Oydenard and I went down to the 
Portuguese Consulate. D’Oydenard, as an American, 
was determined to make for Lisbon where he could 
decide according to the march of events whether to 
join the French Army in England or return to his 
family in the United States. 

The Portuguese Consulate was the size, and had 
something of the appearance, of a village post-office. 

It was a small windowless room, down one side of 
which ran a counter where two little blue-faced 
Portuguese were dealing as best they could with the 
rush of business. The room was so full that it was 
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impossible to move or breathe. The atmosphere was 
stifling and several women and one young man fainted 
and had to be hauled out and revived in the street. 

People were resorting to the most extraordinary 
devices to obtain visas. Many of them had spent 
thousands of francs buying visas from any country 
which would give them, so as to entitle themselves 
to a Portuguese transit visa. Many were going to 
Morocco, until a new order from the French Govern¬ 
ment, issued that morning, made the visas worthless. 
Others had visas to Brazil, South America, the Dutch 
East Indies. One enterprising woman had even 
obtained a visa for Haiti. 

Sometimes, after all their trouble, the Portuguese 
refused to recognize these documents, so that the 
applicants found themselves no nearer freedom. 
Often they had spent nearly all their money, and a 
refusal meant that they were reduced to a state of 
destitution with no further hope of leaving the country. 
Some heart-breaking scenes occurred, especially among 
the Jews, who had more at stake than anyone else. 
One of the women there, already a refugee from 
Poland, had permission to enter Northern Africa 
through Poland. When she was told that the paper 
had become worthless she collapsed, suddenly losing 
all control of herself, clutching at the clerk’s hands 
across the counter, tearing her clothes, begging and 
praying for a visa. At last she became so violent 
that a policeman had to be fetched to take her away. 
We all instinctively averted our eyes as she was dragged 

out, struggling and sobbing, calling on God and the 
Consul to have pity on her. 

After three hours of waiting my turn came. The 
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clerk read the letter from the American Consulate 
and said that I could have a visa if I could show a 
ticket to England as proof that I should be staying 
in the country. Before I had time to think, the next 
person behind me had taken my place and I found 
myself out in the street. 

A long talk with a travel Agency resulted in an 
arrangement by which I paid five hundred francs and 
was given in return a receipt for my ticket from Lisbon 
to England. The advance was supposed to be refunded 
in Lisbon when I should have received money from 
home. When I came to look more closely at the 
receipt, however, I saw that there was a footnote 
stating that the money could not be refunded outside 
the country of its issue. In fact I never got it back, and 
had to pay my full fare from Lisbon. As all Americans 
were being made to pay an advance of three thousand 
francs on their tickets to the States, the Agency must 

have made quite a profit. 

The Portuguese Consulate was shut by the time I 

returned. D’Oydenard was waiting for me by the 
door, smiling broadly, for he had obtained his visa. 
We went off together towards the Canebiere, where 
we had a rendezvous with Castelnac and Kubeck at 

one of the cafes. 

As we turned into the avenue we saw some big 
closed lorries sauntering up. Suddenly they stopped 
and a great number of policemen sprang out and 

formed a cordon across the road. 

We were standing just at the corner of a small side 
street. D’Oydenard gripped my arm and pulled me 
into it. There was a little bistro quite near. We ran 
up to the door and he disappeared inside, telling me 
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to watch and fetch him from the cloakroom when the 
police had passed. 

I stood at the corner and watched the proceedings. 
The police had barred off a large section of the 
Canebiere and were asking for the papers of anyone 
who wanted to pass in or out. Meanwhile plain¬ 
clothes men were combing the cafes, examining 
identity cards and arresting anyone who appeared to 
them suspicious. More policemen were busily engaged 
in shepherding the suspects down the street and 
pushing them into the waiting lorries. 

A plain-clothes man came up to me and asked to 

see my papers, but he only glanced cursorily at my 

passport and let me go. I noticed that no one was 

paying much attention to the women, so I supposed 

that the raid had been organized to round up deserters 
from the army. 

When the excitement had died down, I went into 
the cafe and knocked on the door marked “ Messieurs ”. 
D’Oydenard emerged, looking rather unnerved, and 
we went to sit on the cafe terrace. Neither Castelnac 
nor Kubeck had arrived and we wondered whether 
they had been caught. 

‘ I can’t stay in Marseilles if this sort of thing is 

going on, said d’Oydenard. tc These big towns are 

dangerous. German agents are arriving and the 

French police risk losing their jobs if they don’t show 
enough enthusiasm.” 

“ How far have you got ? ” I asked. 

“ I have my Portuguese visa and the Spanish Consul 
has promised me his visa for to-morrow. The Prefect 
refused me an exit visa, so I shall try to get that from 
the Prefect at Perpignan. There is no organization 
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now and everything depends on what sort of temper 
these officials are in when you see them.” 

“ I still have a lot to do here,” I said. 

“ You can do it all just as well in Perpignan. This 
is no place for you either.” 

We had almost decided that it was useless to wait 
any longer when Kubeck appeared. He had spent 
the afternoon dodging the police, and complained 
that the entire population of Marseilles seemed to be 
composed of plain-clothes men tracking deserters and 
suspicious aliens, and of deserters and suspicious aliens 
trying to elude the plain-clothes men. As both parties 
were dressed as inconspicuously as possible there was 
considerable confusion in the town and he had had 
the pleasure of seeing a plain-clothes man arrest one 
of his colleagues and the ensuing explanations. 

The Polish Consulate had been in a state of utter 
confusion and Kubeck had not even been able to see 
the Consul. Hundreds of Polish miners, who had 
been imported during the labour shortage to work 
the mines of Lorraine, had drifted down to Marseilles 
and were besieging the offices in the hope of getting 
the necessary papers to cross the Spanish frontier. No 
one knew what the position of these foreign workers 
would be or whether the Germans would insist on 
controlling the Polish and Czech refugees in unoccupied 
territory. Most of them spoke no French and had 
very little idea of what was happening. Kubeck 
himself remained stoically unconcerned, worried only 

by the fierce heat. 

The two men were hungry and decided to go back 
to the Bar Nautique for dinner, but I left them, pre¬ 
tending to be tired out, not wanting to admit that I 
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had barely enough money for my visas. I bought a 

bag of peaches, two bananas and a bottle of lemonade 

and went back to my hotel to eat a frugal supper in 
bed. 

Someone had left a yellow-covered detective story 
called L Assassin du Vendredi Saint on the washstand and 
I settled down to read myself to sleep. It was the 
first book I had opened since leaving Nantes and I 
still think it was the most thrilling novel I have ever 
encountered. Unfortunately I fell asleep at a crucial 
moment, and the next day it disappeared after the 
maid had cleaned the room, so that I never discovered 
who had executed a peculiarly ingenious murder. - 

Marseilles is probably the noisiest town in France, 
but when I awoke it was nearly eight o’clock I 
dressed and snatched a cup of coffee and jumped on 
to a bus. When I reached the Portuguese Consulate 
there was a long queue already waiting in front of the 
door, although the office did not open until ten o’clock. 

I waited patiently and at ten-thirty the doors opened 
and we packed ourselves as well as we could into the 
dark stuffy little room. There seemed to be all the 
same people that I had seen on the previous day and 
the clerks were dealing out refusals almost auto¬ 
matically. After two more hours’ waiting my feet 
ached with standing and I was so discouraged that 
1 lelt ready to go away without waiting for my turn. 
The applicant immediately in front of me, a stout 
business man from Budapest, was refused brusquely 
and made a tremendous scene. He and the clerk 
shouted at each other in unintelligible French until I 
began to fear that they were going to use up all the 
dwindling supply of oxygen left in the office. Two 
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girl typists came up to the counter and began to 
comment shrilly in Portuguese, and finally the Consul 
himself emerged from a back office and joined in the 
argument. 

At last the Hungarian was hustled out, weeping 
and blustering, and I took his place at the counter. 
The dispute had put everyone into a rather worse 
temper than before and I felt little hope of success. 

I gave my passport, the Consul’s letter and the receipt 
for my ticket to the clerk, and he took them away to 
the back office where he remained invisible for ten 
awful minutes. When he returned he handed back 
the passport and said, “ We have given you a visa as 
you are a personal friend of the American Consul, 
but I warn you that the Spanish frontier is closed.” 
The letter from the American Consulate had been 
written in English and he had evidently misunderstood 

its meaning. 

I paid my two hundred and fifty francs with a fight 
heart and went out into the dazzling sunlight, feeling 
that I had killed the biggest lion of all. Everything 
looked gay and lovely, except for the sad little groups 
of refugees who stood on the pavement outside the 
Consulate, exchanging advice and consolation. The 
few lucky ones who had obtained visas were showing 
off their passports with the florid Portuguese stamp 
and the Consul’s signature in purple ink. Many of 
the rejected candidates were Jews from German- 
occupied countries who were in a pitiful state of fear 

and anxiety. 

When I arrived at the Spanish Consulate it was 
closed and there was a notice on the door to say that 
it would reopen on Monday morning. I had for- 
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gotten that this was a Saturday, and that the week-end 
would be as long and sleepy as if there had never 
been a war. 

D’Oydenard had been waiting for me and hailed 
me from a cafe terrace as I came out of the square. 
He had bad news. Poor Castelnac had been arrested 
during the raids of the previous afternoon and taken 
off in a closed van to a concentration camp. The 
problems of his conscience had been solved for him, 
violently and definitively. 

The news of the day was bad too, the tone of the 
morning newspapers sinister and threatening. The 
leader was again on the Oran affair and remarked, 

The guns of the British Fleet, if they have damaged 
some of our naval units, have offered us this compensa¬ 
tion : Liberty will be given back to French diplomacy.” 
We supposed that this meant that the natural direction 
of French diplomacy was towards collaboration with 
Germany, and the union with England was being pre¬ 
sented as the unnatural fabrication of venal politicians. 

The waiter came and leaned over the back of 

d’Oydenard’s chair, as waiters will in Marseilles, to 

breathe garlic down the back of our necks and read 

the paper over our shoulders. He said, “ I’d like to 

know who writes that sort of thing. I’d soon arrange 
him ! ” 6 

“ Do y° u like ^e English then ? ” asked d’Oydenard. 

“ 1 don,t kn °w about that, but I don’t want anyone 
to take my head for a plate of cherries. A month 
ago England was this, and now she’s that, and these 
journalists want us to swallow it all out of a spoon.” 

“ In fact people will swallow almost anything if a 
semblance of respect is paid to their intelligence,” 
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said d’Oydenard when the waiter had departed to 
serve another client. “ But if their legs are being 
pulled too obviously, they react in the opposite 
direction.” 

Kubeck was to meet us for lunch at the Bar Nautique, 
so we walked down to the harbour and along to the 
Quai Neuve. The Egyptian yacht had disappeared, 
but we had given it up in our minds anyhow. There 
was a certain amount of excitement at the Vieux Port 
as a tramp steamer had called in early in the morning 
and collected a cargo of passengers bound for England. 
No one knew how they had been warned of the 
tramp’s arrival, but there was a rumour that the 
English Consul had not really left Marseilles, but was 
staying at a hotel and continuing his functions un¬ 
officially. I questioned anyone who seemed to know 
anything about him but could get no more exact 
information so I gave it up and went to lunch. 

Kubeck was waiting on the terrace as calm as ever 
and still without a passport. He said he would go 
with us as far as Cerbere and from there try to cross 
the Spanish frontier on foot. D’Oydenard already 
had his Spanish and Portuguese visas and it looked 
as if he had a good chance of leaving the country 
legally and with all due form. I was still in a doubtful, 
half-way state, but I had grown confident since my 

success with the Portuguese. 

After lunch we tried to reach the Prefecture m the 
hope of getting exit visas, but the main streets were 
again barred by cordons of police. It was becoming 
horribly difficult for anyone in an illegal position 
to move about the town and we continually saw the 
most inoffensive-looking men, apparently out for an 
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afternoon stroll, suddenly stop, tap a passer-by on 
the shoulder and ask for his papers with a tweak at 
the coat lapel to reveal a police badge. 

D Oydenard was becoming more and more nervous 
and declared that nothing would make him stay 
another night in Marseilles. We went into a cafe 
and looked up a railway guide. There was a train 
leaving for Perpignan that evening at about eight 
o clock and we decided to take it, although my bones 
were still sore from my last night journey. 

Marseilles had suddenly become threatening. We 
all felt uneasy and wished that the afternoon was 
safely past. As the Canebiere was definitely unhealthy, 
we decided not to return to our hotels until the last 
minute, but to go and bathe at one of the beaches 
beyond the harbour. We hired unappetizing bathing 
dresses, and splashed unenthusiastically in the scummy 
water, then came out to sunbathe. I went to sleep 
and woke up with a burning pain between my shoulders 
which told me that I should have no skin on my back 
by the next morning. The Pole slept ecstatically on 
his back with the face of a peaceful snub-nosed angel, 
while d Oydenard sat working out time-tables on the 
back of an envelope. The afternoon passed like a 
half-successful picnic and made me feel suddenly that 
the war had been over for a very long time. 
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When the train snorted at last out of Marseilles, we 
sat back and heaved sighs of relief. There had been 
no supervision at the station, except that we had to 
present our identity papers at the booking office. 

Before long, however, a young officer appeared and 
asked us for proof that we had a right to travel. 
D’Oydenard showed his forged demobilization order 
with an innocent air. The officer glanced at it and 
said, “ Lucky devil ! I wish I was in your place.” 
Kubeck, who had no papers except his army paybook, 
said that he was going to rejoin the Polish camp near 
Banyuls and got by with a suspicious look. I showed 
my Red Cross paper with its order to proceed to 
Aubusson. The officer looked at it with bewilderment 
and said : “ But isn’t Aubusson somewhere up in 

the Centre ? ” A , 

“ I don’t know about that,” I said. The Aubusson 

I am going to is near Perpignan.” My voice sounded, 

to my own ears, very unconvincing, but the officer 

handed back the paper and said, “ I’ve never heard 

of it, but I hope you’ll get there all right. I was 

nursed by your Association in Toulouse.” 

He pulled back his sleeve and showed me a long 
scar running up his arm. “ They fixed me up nicely. 

I sometimes wish I was back in hospital. 

I tried to sleep, but the carriage was too crowded. 
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D’Oydenard and Kubeck slept in the soldier’s way, 
leaning forward with their elbows on their knees and 
their heads in their hands. The other men in the 
carriage played cards and dozed between games. 

When we reached Narbonne we were told to change. 
The empty train steamed away and we were left on 
the platform. It was pouring with rain and the night 
had grown suddenly chilly. There was to be no train 
for Perpignan until the morning. 

The station presented a curious spectacle, for a 
detachment of troops from a Senegalese regiment had 
elected the platform as its sleeping quarters. The 
huge jet-black negroes lay huddled together, their skin 
shining under the raw, yellow light, sometimes sprawl¬ 
ing two and three deep in their efforts to keep out the 
cold night air. As the train unloaded they raised 
themselves on their elbows and stared curiously, com¬ 
menting with throaty grunts, some of them holding 
out their hands and making signs towards their mouths, 
asking for food. 

We picked our way among the black bodies until 
we reached the exit. A few of our fellow-passengers 
were settling down on benches in the station, but the 
strong African smell decided us to look for more 
private shelter. We went out into the dark, deserted 
town and walked along the streets looking for a hotel. 

The rain was pouring down pitilessly and as the 
black-out was still in force we had to grope our way 
along, banging against lamp-posts and knocking into 
letterboxes. After a long, dreary walk, we came to 
an electric sign, saying “ hotel ”. We knocked on the 
door, then, getting no response, shouted and whistled 
until at last we heard someone come heavily down- 
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stairs. The door opened a crack and a voice grumbled, 
“ What do you want ? 55 

We said we wanted lodging for the night. “ No 
room here / 5 said the voice, and the door slammed 
in our faces. We had had time to catch a glimpse 
of people lying asleep in rows along the hall floor. 

“ Another of these wretched refugee towns / 5 said 
d’Oydenard gloomily. “ It’s no good trying for an 
hotel . 55 

We wandered about, wetter and more miserable at 
every minute, and at last came to an open door 
where a ray of light showed from the stairs. 

It was a big apartment house. We went in and 
found that the arch of the stairs formed a sort of cubby¬ 
hole which could serve as a bedroom and hide us 
from the eyes of inquisitive policemen. We moved a 
baby’s perambulator and a bicycle and spread Kubeck’s 
mackintosh over the concrete floor, then we lay 
down and tried to imagine that we were going to 

sleep. 

At five o’clock a woman came downstairs and, 
catching sight of d’Oydenard’s boots sticking out 
under the staircase, let out a piercing scream. We 
sat up and asked her not to be frightened. Evidently 
people in Narbonne were used to finding refugees 
camping in odd comers, for when she saw that the 
boots belonged to a live body and not to a corpse, 
she nodded and said good-morning without surprise. 

Every bone in our bodies hurt and we were stiff 
with cold. We got up and tried to tidy ourselves, 
then went out into the street. It had stopped raining 
and the sun was just beginning to warm the air. We 
walked up and down, trying to unstiffen our limbs, 
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then at last we saw that the shutters were being taken 
down from one of the cafes. 

They had nothing to give us but a little black, 

unsweetened coffee, reheated from the day before. 

We drank it down gratefully and went off to the 

station, walking stiffly with an ache in every bone. 

The Senegalese were sitting up, tidying their tunics 

and gnawing hungrily at pieces of bread, while a 

white officer shouted instructions in their native 
language. 

The district was full of black troops. During the 
frequent halts, we watched them from the windows 
of the train, bathing in the patches of salt lake among 
the dunes or squatting beside the water, rubbing their 
clothes between flat stones and spreading them to dry 
on the sand. They looked thin and hungry and were 
shivering with cold in spite of the warm sun. 

When we reached Perpignan we immediately had 
the impression of being very near Spain. The people 
had a marked Catalan type and spoke either a Catalan 
dialect or guttural French with a strong Spanish accent. 
Even the architecture had changed from the colour¬ 
washed, flat-fronted houses of the French Mediter¬ 
ranean to great ramparts hewn from rose-red sandstone 
and tall, dark houses huddling close to the walls. 

We felt too weak with hunger to care about any¬ 
thing until we had eaten. Nearly all the shops were 
shut, either because it was Sunday or because they 
had nothing to sell, and a systematic exploration of 
the town resulted in the purchase of one very small 
piece of garlic sausage. We carried it with tender 

“ re | t f °‘ he n< ' ares , t cafd where we installed ourselves 
thankfully and ordered coffee and rolls. We got the 
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coffee without milk or sugar, but there was no bread 
to be had, and the proprietor explained to us that 
the bakers’ shops opened only twice a week owing to 
shortage of supplies. To console us he suggested a 
glass of the local wine, which was supposed to blend 
especially well with garlic sausage." We agreed rather 
doubtfully and to our surprise found ourselves tasting 
a delicious, rather pale red wine with a curious fruity 
tang which we had never encountered in any other 

region. 

After sharing a bottle of this excellent drink we were 
so exhilarated that we felt capable of going out to 
look for lodgings. There were plenty of hotels, but 
they were all full ; in most cases even the baths and 
billiard tables had been rented at exorbitant prices to 
do duty as temporary beds. We were very lucky in 
arriving finally at a hotel where one of the clients 
had just received permission to return to his home in 
Nice. This left a small room with a double bed which 
was shared by the two men, while I was given a sort 
of windowless cupboard, just large enough to contain 
a small camp-bed. As I had to leave the door open 
in order to breathe, there was generally some curious 
passer-by staring in at me whenever I happened to 

look up. 

We all retired to bed and slept heavily until ttie 
middle of the afternoon, when we awoke with a 
gnawing desire for food. A thorough comb-out of the 
town produced some more coffee and a few very stale 
cherry tarts, which we swallowed at a gulp and which 

left us feeling hungrier than ever. Then 1 se j- tle 
down on a cafe terrace while d’Oydenard and Kubeck 
went off to an address given to them by one of their 
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underworld friends from the Bar Nautique. The 
house they were going to belonged to a respectable 
atizen who, under cover of legitimate trade, specialized 
in the delivery of human contraband across the Spanish 
frontier. We hoped that we should not need his 
services, but we had decided that if we could not get 
the necessary permits we should risk an illegal passage. 

refu^ m0 Sf n Cen , tra , 1 avenue was "owded with 
ugees. They packed the smart cafes, looking curi- 

th e S Dotted ° f 1 P aCC In t i Cir raggCd clothes ’ beneath 
cence The a iT T° ng the S eneral magnifi- 

military orchestras had played to fashionable crowds 
had become a sort of camping ground for the refugees 
who were too poor even to pay for the glass of beer 
that would give them the right of entry to the cafes 
I guessed that some of them had been here for weeks 

TW f h ° P K e ?u f ° r P ermission to cross the frontier’ 
Their faces had become somehow empty and lifeless 

They sat almost without speaking, only showing each 

tha r must P L 0f P H PCr and , ICtterS -^official stamps 

hat must have been useless recommendations from 

« of their Clothes. Nearl/aU of ?hem setm”dt 
natioSl" “ d ' he maj0ri, >' of different 

rrom!er r ° U r", d me the °n= subject of discussion was the 

Ste iLZJV ° n ’ 3 S °" °f boundary ,o 

chosen few Most of .T'’" 70 ' 1 ' “" d of'" on, >' to lhe 
other and »,., J V” 1 " Seemed >° kno » each 

Toulouse aTLrsemes r “ miliar to ° from 

1 bought the local newspaper and read, without 
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interest, the usual diatribes against England and proofs 
of the responsibility of Daladier, Reynaud and Mandel 
for the declaration of war. There were the usual 
promises to the refugees ; that communications would 
soon be re-established and that they would be allowed 
to return to their homes, and the usual lists of people 
trying to get in touch with friends and relations. The 
paper was full of dreary ill-will towards the foreign 
refugees and especially towards the Spaniards. 

Towards evening d’Oydenard and Kubeck returned 
bringing bad news. Their smuggler friend had warned 
them on no account to try to pass into Spain without 
the necessary visas. The whole frontier was closely 
patrolled and even if someone succeeded in crossing, 
the supervision inside the country was so strict that 
he would inevitably be arrested before reaching 
Portugal. All the usual smugglers and illegal guides 
had gone out of business and Andorra itself was full 
of Germans and, what was worse, of large police dogs 
especially trained to hunt down fugitives in the 
mountains. 

The only constructive information he had been able 
to give was the address of an Alsatian restaurant in 
Perpignan where one could get reasonably good food. 
We found it with some difficulty, as it was lodged 
discreetly on the second floor of an ordinary business 
premises, but once there we made a meal which 
seemed at the time to be almost sumptuous. There was 
not quite enough to eat, but we had given up expecting 
repletion, and what there was was good and clean. 

The night was so beautiful that it seemed a pity to 
go to bed. We strolled on through the town and out 
into the country. It was very warm, the purple-blue 
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sky thickly clustered with stars and the air full of the 
smell of sea and flowers. We were all thinking the same 
thing—that this might be our last night in France. 

Next morning I was awakened very early by the 
shrill cries of maidservants hanging out washing in 
the corridor, for the hotel was on the Spanish model 
with a staircase that curved around an interior court¬ 
yard. Several workmen were peering in curiously, 
ommentmg on my physique. I got up and shut 
the door and turned on the electric light to dress 
D Oydenard and Kubeck were still in bed, so I woke 

on e ^- anC l We i reakfaSted haStily and without Pleasure 
on greyish coffee and dry bread. Then we separated 

to visit the different officials who concerned us 

and7 Spam ^ C ° nsulate was ^ a small side-street 
and a queue already stretched the whole length of the 

pavement. I took my place and settled down to wait 

for tw 0 hours unti , the office opened ^ ten to wait 

from thT an atm ° SP T here ° f nerves and irritation and 

pSe. C ° nSUl ^ ^ - unco-operative t 

their h“' Vh^H 

« T ., o was Panning to leave the country 

frontier Ts effised to father ' “ Th e 

were letting the English, French Tnd p Y f StCrday the V 
all ffie others were sent back.’’ ^ aCr ° SS ’ but 

“ I am English born,” I said « t u n 
suade the Consul to give me a’ visa.” ^ l ° PCr ' 
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“ He’ll give you a visa,” said the daughter. “ He 
gives* visas to everyone, but the customs officer turns 
them back. That’s what happened to us.” 

The father showed me his passport with the Spanish 
stamp and receipt for fifty francs. “ We’ve all got 
visas and Portuguese visas as well and tickets to 
America, yet we were turned back at the frontier. It’s 
a scandal and we’re going to ask for an explanation.” 

Several people nearby gathered round and joined 
in the conversation, glad of a chance to tell their 
stories. Most of them had been coming daily to the 
Consulate for at least a week and had either been 
refused for no obvious reason or had been given visas 
and turned back at the frontier. Everyone was asking 
questions, trying to pick up useful information. Some¬ 
one asked me the date of my Portuguese visa and I 
told him July 6th. 

“ You’re lucky,” he said. “ All the Portuguese 
visas given before July ist are out of date and have 
to be renewed before the Spanish will give their visa.” 

“ No ! No ! ” shrieked a woman suddenly. “ It 
isn’t possible.” 

She pushed her way up to the man who had spoken, 
holding out her passport for him to see. “ Look at 
that. June 29th. Surely they can’t refuse me.” 

“ The gentleman’s quite right,” called out another 
man from farther down the queue. “ All visas issued 

in June are out of date.” 

The woman burst into tears. “ I must go at once 
to the Portuguese Consul. He must change the date 
for me. How can they be so wicked ! ” 

“ There’s no Portuguese Consul here,” someone 
said. “ You’ll have to go back to Marseilles.” 
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The woman sank down on the ground, rocking 
herself and moaning. Several other people had 
realized by now that they too had out-of-date visas 
and were feverishly discussing what to do. 

“ I can’t go back to Marseilles,” moaned the 
woman on the ground. “I’ve a ticket for Lisbon 
and nothing else. Just the money for my Spanish 
visa, not even a sou for food.” 

“ You must go to your Consul, he’ll help you,” 
suggested the Belgian. 

“ I have no consul. I’m too tired. I can’t think 

any more. She lay still, her head on the kerbstone, 
sobbing to herself. 

In the meantime the discussion had become general 
and produced the discovery that all Portuguese visas 
issued from Bordeaux were worthless. One of the 
Consul’s employees had given them to anyone who 
asked, with no enquiries, charged two thousand 
francs and omitted to put the Consular stamp on the 

passport. He had apparently made a fortune before 
disappearing quietly to Brazil. 

Several of the people in the queue had Bordeaux 
visas. When they understood what had happened 
they appeared almost stunned, unable to realize the 
full extent of their misfortunes. Two Jewish women 
from Danzig had sold everything they possessed in 
order to get the necessary two thousand francs. A 
Polish family had exchanged their car directly for the 
visa. Almost everyone had made heroic sacrifices to 
find the exorbitant price demanded, apart from the 
physical effort of waiting twelve or fourteen hours at 
a time in front of the Bordeaux Consulate 

More and more people arrived. Some of them were 
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recognized. People greeted each other with surprise. 
“ Do you remember, we met at the Consulate in 
Toulouse ? 55 —“ Yes. I didn’t have any luck there. 
I got my papers later in Marseilles.” 

“ You back ? I thought you got your visa last 
week.” 

“ They turned me back at the frontier.” 

“ But they told us the frontier was open.” 

<£ Yes, they said that here, but in Cerbere they 
didn’t know anything about it.” 

Everyone was cursing the Spaniards, remembering 
how different things had been before Fascism came 
to Spain. I myself was becoming very uneasy. If 
the Consul took my money and I still could not reach 
Spain, I was very soon going to be at starvation level. 
I had just enough at present to pay three nights’ 
hotel bill, have one meal a day and take a third-class 
ticket as far as Barcelona. After that I should have 
to use my wits. 

The doors of the Consulate opened at last and the 
queue began to move forward very slowly. At about 
midday I got into the office and presented my passport, 
opened at the page where the sight of the Portuguese 
visa might offer a good example. The clerk barely 
glanced at it and told me rudely that I must have 
an exit permit from the French police before I applied 
for a visa. When I asked him whether I could have 
a visa if I obtained the police permit, he waved me 
away and turned to the next applicant. As d’Oydenard 
had obtained his Spanish visa in Marseilles without 
an exit permit, I supposed that the clerk was making 
difficulties for the pleasure of it. 

The Prefecture was shut, so I walked up and down 
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the streets, waiting for d’Oydenard and Kubeck. 
When they arrived we went to lunch at the Alsatian 
restaurant where d’Oydenard insisted on paying the 
whole bill to celebrate the exit visa which he had at 
last obtained. I calculated with pleasure that this 
would ensure me one extra meal before Barcelona. 

J While we lunched we amused ourselves by counting 
the number of hours which we had spent waiting in 

queues during the last week. I forget the total but 
it came to something fantastic. 

D’Oydenard had warned me that he had only 
obtained his exit permit because he had been able to 
P r ° ve American citizenship, so I was prepared for 
difficulties. The secretary at the Prefecture glanced 
at my passport, then told me indifferently that no 
Belgians, Dutch or Luxemborgois were allowed to 
leave the country and that I would do better to make 
an application to return to Paris when communication 
reopened between the occupied and unoccupied zones. 

I had learned something by now about the indi¬ 
vidualism which reigned since the capitulation among 
state functionaries, so I went out, waited ten minutes, 
then entered the office again and presented myself to 
another secretary. This time I insisted that I was 
English and only travelling by chance on a Belgian 
passport. The secretary seemed to find this story 
rather strange, but he gave me an exit permit, warning 
me at the same time that the French guards at the 
frontier would probably refuse to let me pass. Then 
I returned to the Spanish Consulate and spent another 
three hours queueing up for the entrance. 

This time the Spanish clerk could find nothing 
wrong with my papers. He took my passport and 
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threw it negligently into a wire basket, saying that I 
could call for it in two days. The second clerk was 
explaining with haughty indifference to another 
woman that her passport had been mislaid and I 
began to feel deep misgivings about separating myself 
for so long from the precious document. As all the 
officials appeared to be entirely inhuman it was no i 
good even starting an argument and I had to resign 
myself to the parting. 

It was nearly evening and I was tired with the 
irritable exhaustion that comes from waiting on the 
good pleasure of bureaucracy. I should have liked a 
good meal, but I resisted, thinking of the two extra 
days I must spend in Perpignan, and bought a large 
bag of peaches, which were plentiful and cheap in 
most of the places I had visited. Later on I found a 
triangle of cheese wrapped in silver paper in a grocer’s 

shop. 

At the hotel, the manager told me that the police 
had been making inquiries about us and that the 
two gentlemen were upstairs, tres enerves . I climbed 
the stairs and found d’Oydenard and Kubeck sitting 
on their bed and gnawing morosely at pieces of 

smoked sausage. 

D’Oydenard had all his papers in order and was 
ready to leave. I explained to him that I should 
have to wait another two days in Perpignan and sug¬ 
gested that he should go on without me. He hesitated 
a little, for we had somehow come to take it for granted 
that we should stick together till the end of the journey, 
but he realized that he could not help me by staying 
and that it would be foolish to risk being arrested as 
a deserter at the last moment. In the end we com- 
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promised by deciding that he should cross the frontier 
and wait for me at Barcelona. Kubeck would go with 
him as far as Cerbere and prospect the country for a 
chance of slipping across the border. 

It seemed a pity to spend our last evening sitting 
in a stuffy hotel bedroom, so we went out into the 
town. The streets seemed quite quiet so we thought 
we might risk going to a cafe. There was a big one 
near the Cathedral with a terrace dotted with exotic 
plants in painted tubs. We sat down and ate water 
ices and watched the people strolling about the street, 
all like ourselves, trying to pass the time until they 
were ready to make the final bid for freedom. 

Next morning I woke with the unpleasant sensation 
of having nothing whatever to do all day. D’Oydenard 
and Kubeck were packing their bundles upstairs, both 
in excellent spirits although Kubeck at least had no 
reason to be cheerful. They passed the time until the 
hour of departure by showing me how to break and 
load a revolver. 

At midday I accompanied them to the bus station 
and we made our farewells, arranging a rendezvous 
in Barcelona with as much confidence as we could 
assume. The bus set off for Cerbere crowded to the 
roof and we waved wildly, calling good wishes until 
it disappeared round the corner. 

Once I was alone a heavy sensation of boredom 
descended on me, coupled with an unpleasant feeling 
of insecurity, due to being separated from my passport. 
I went back to the hotel and washed my hair unsuc¬ 
cessfully in cold water and when it was dry I went 
out to lunch. After that there was nothing to do. 
I went upstairs and lay on my bed, reading the news- 
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paper, and trying to imagine d’Oydenard and Kubeck 
at the frontier. Finally I went to sleep. 

The next day dragged interminably. Every few 
hours I returned to the Consulate, in the hope that 
by some miracle my passport would be ready before 
it was promised. By this time I had managed to 
make a friend of the porter and he allowed me to 
slip in as often as he dared. He generally greeted 
me with some discouraging remark about the habits 
of the Consulate, such as, “ Be careful, mademoiselle, 
they lose those passports like little cakes,” or ‘ Look 
out if you’re dealing with the bald one. He’ll try to 
give you the visa without a stamp if you don’t watch 

him.” 

I was too nervous by now to face another solitary 
evening, so I decided to go to the cinema instead of 
eating. There was one cinema house open in the 
town, showing a French film, several years old, called 
“ Alert in the Mediterranean ”. The theme was the 
comradeship of the Navy and the story ended with 
the Commanders of the three ships involved, English, 
French and German, their rivalry forgotten, shaking 
hands and vowing eternal friendship. 

As the film had been made in i 935 > some rectifi¬ 
cation had been found necessary, and a short spoken 
sequel had been added. An announcer, appearing 
on the screen in French naval uniform, reminded us 
that since the making of the film the German Navy 
had dishonoured its great traditions and could no 
longer be considered worthy of the fraternity of the sea. 

At this point the audience began to fidget restlessly. 
Everyone wondered what the speaker was going to 
say about the English. However, the sequel had 
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evidently been made before the capitulation, for he 

went on to speak of the indissoluble bond between 

the French and English navies. It seemed to be 

asking for a hostile manifestation, but to my surprise 

there came a subdued outburst of clapping and nothing 

* worse than a few ironical laughs. It seemed rather 

too strange a coincidence that this particular film 

should be shown just at this time, so I supposed that 

the cinema proprietor had quiedy chosen this way of 

demonstrating his opinions. As for the audience, 

their reaction would have been less surprising among 

the foreign refugees, but I noticed that the majority 

was French, and a great part seemed to be natives of 
Perpignan. 

_ N ex t morning I packed my bundle, paid my hotel 

bill and started off immediately for the Consulate. 

The bald clerk told me with ill-concealed pleasure 

that my passport was not ready, and glancing towards 

\ the door, I saw that the porter was shaking his head 

at me gloomily. I tried another clerk and finally 

extracted a promise that my visa would be ready by 

five o’clock. I tried to explain that the last bus for 

the frontier left at five o’clock and that I had no 

money to spend on an extra night in Perpignan, but 

he only repeated “ five o’clock ” and turned his 
back ostentatiously. 

A number of Belgians and Poles with a few German 
Jews came into the Consulate. They had travelled 
to the frontier on the previous day and been turned 
away in spite of their visas, and now they were demand¬ 
ing to know whether they would be allowed to pass 

that week. They were very angry, which was hardly 
surprising. 7 
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The clerk would have nothing to do with them and 
only remarked, without looking up from his writing, 
“ I can’t help you. We have no communication 
with the authorities at the frontier.” 

“ I demand to see the Consul,” said one of the 
Belgians, a tall well-dressed man with an air of 
authority. 

“ The Consul is ill,” said the bald clerk. “ He is 

in bed, suffering from overwork.” 

Everyone burst out laughing spontaneously, and the 
clerk jumped up furiously and began to shout in 
Spanish. As no one understood him it had very little 
effect. I noticed, every time I had to deal with the 
Spaniards, that they were extremely touchy about 
their dignity and seemed to regard themselves as a 
superior race who had earned the regard of other 
nations. Any hint of disrespect put them into an 
almost hysterical rage. 

I could not return to the hotel so I sat on a bench 
on the avenue, eating peaches and reading the news¬ 
paper. Warrants had been issued for the arrest of 
several prominent anti-German journalists, Genevieve 
Tabouis, de Kerelis, Pertinax and Emile Bure. 
Anyone who had opposed the capitulation was con¬ 
sidered by the Vichy government as a traitor, and there 
was an article demanding the death sentence against 
Daladier, Reynaud and Mandel. General Gamelin 
had also been arrested, but whether on a charge of 
treason or incompetence was not made clear. 

There was also a tearful appeal to the youth of the 
country to form a “ moral guard ” around Petam, 
to return to the “ French tradition ”, renounce intel¬ 
lectual speculation, take up physical culture and work 
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on the land. The tone of the paper was at once so 
spiteful and so silly that it seemed impossible that any 
Frenchman could take it seriously. Yet those were 
the official sentiments of the Petain government which 
was supported for one reason or another by a large 
proportion of the intelligent and reasoning French 
people. I think it must have been a sort of mental 
exhaustion induced by physical suffering that pre¬ 
vented an immediate revolt and that a reaction had 
already begun to set in, although too late to prevent 
the government from consolidating its position. 

At half-past four I returned to the Consulate. The 
doors were shut but I knocked and the porter let me 
in. The clerks were away, but I could see my passport 
nestling beneath several others in the wire basket. 
It was ten minutes to five before anyone could be 
found to give it to me, but at last I had it in my hand 
the visa complete and in order, with the proper stamp 
and signature. I ran out of the office and ran half 
a mile through the streets, upsetting children and 
bicycles, and caught the bus without a second to spare. 


Chapter XIV 


OVER THE FRONTIER 

It was a queer feeling to be starting out on the last 
stage of a journey which had lasted just over a month 
and seemed to have lasted a year. The immediate 
future was veiled in mystery, for I had no idea how 
I was going to find enough money to cross Spain and - 
Portugal, nor whether I should eventually get a 
passage to England. As for what was happening in 
England, the newspapers preserved a stony silence, 
broken only by hints of wholesale destruction by 
bombing and imminent starvation as a result of the 
blockade. Since leaving Toulouse I had not had the 
possibility of listening to the English broadcasts, which 
were the only source of information available to 

France. 

The bus was not too crowded and the passengers 
appeared to be peasants and workmen rather than 
refugees. I understood the reason when it stopped 
at Banyuls and the conductor informed me that there 
would be no service for Cerbere until the following 
afternoon. The frontier station was ten kilometres 
away, over rough and hilly country, but I decided to 
walk in the hope of catching a night train. 

It was exceedingly hot and the road was very steep, 
twisting sharply over the crest of hills where terraced 
vineyards fell abruptly down to the craggy coast-line. 
The water, gleaming far below in the bright sunshine, 
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was clear emerald green with deep black shadows, the 
vineyards stretched parched and brown on either side. 
There was a strong scent of wild thyme in the air and 
a thick white dust coated the road. At every turn I 
could see the little white customs house, clinging to 
the side of the mountain, seeming very near in the 
dear visibility, yet never seeming to get much closer. 

lhe way was almost deserted. Very occasionally 
a car passed, whizzing dangerously round the hairpin 
bends, but none of them would stop at my signal. 
Once a policeman appeared suddenly from behind a 
jutting rock and asked for my papers. When he saw 

m » v Sa » ? a - T " S ° you are g oin S to Spain ? » 

Yes, I said, I want to cross the frontier to-night.” 

He snorted and returned my passport, saying, “ You 
don t know when you’re well off. There’s not much 
to eat here but there’s less in Spain. If you ’ve any 
sense you’ll stay in France.” 1 y 

My heart sank, for I had been imagining all the 
good meals I should have in Barcelona and Madrid 
The policeman went on, “ They say Port-Bou is fuli 

of French people trying to get back into France 

JZZ H Cen Wamn f f ° r WCeks and frontier is 

till closed on our side. So I warn you that if you 
have you won’t be able to get back again.” 

England"” * ^ “ Spain ’” 1 Said ’ “ 1 want *° g° to 

England? What do you want to do that for? 

hey re starving already over there and in a few weeks 
everything will be bombed flat.” 

not lo’tJlV of “ ,hink ° f ‘ ha ‘ " <W ” 1 said > “Vi"? 

Oh, well, it’s your own business. Good luck 
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then. 55 He shook my hand and disappeared again 
behind his rock. 

A white stone marked off each hundred metres and 
at every fifth stone I sat down and got my breath. 
At last the sun began to set over the hills, the air grew 
cooler and the climb began to seem less steep. Presently 
the road dipped down to the sea and the town came 
into sight, nestling at the foot of the hill. 

It was now about nine o’clock. I asked my way to 
the station and inquired for the next train to Barcelona. 
There was nothing until 1.30 the next afternoon, and 
the guard explained to me that one train ran every 
twenty-four hours between the principal Spanish towns. 
There were no more express trains as the single service 
had to link up all the small stations on the route. 

There was an hotel attached to the station and I 
went in and asked for food and a night’s lodging. 
The dining-room was full of refugees who had been 
refused their entry to Spain. They sat about in 
groups, discussing the situation, writing notes and 
trying to put through long-distance telephone calls to 
their consuls. Among them was an English couple, 
sitting quietly in a corner, talking in low tones. I had 
thought that the English were allowed to cross freely 
and when the waiter came up I asked him whether 

this rule had been changed. 

He looked round cautiously and said, “ Oh no, 
madame. Usually the English are allowed to pass, 
but this is a special case. We get some very strange 
people here.” 

The couple, who looked mousy and innocuous, 
suddenly became intriguing, but I never knew what 
they had done to become a tc special case . 
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The waiter had brought a Jiche for me to sign, and 
when he saw my name he exclaimed that I must be 
the lady for whom a letter was waiting. Was it possible 
that a gentleman with a beard had left a letter for me ? 

I said it was quite possible and he went away and 
came back with a letter from d’Oydenard. I opened 
it and read that, like myself, he had had to spend a 
night at the hotel and that if he was not there when 
I arrived it would mean that he had crossed the frontier 
safely. Then came some bad news—a military police¬ 
man had stopped the bus somewhere between Per¬ 
pignan and Banyuls, to inspect the identity cards of 
the passengers. Kubeck, having nothing to show, had 
been arrested as a deserter and taken away to the 

!fT P j D ° ydenard could do nothing for him 
and had had to watch sadly while he was led away. 

r J he ; ette u r ended b y wishing me “ good luck at the 

in Ba"cdo„a°“ e ” ^ ™ ° f ' 

PeopJe were walking up and down the platform 

rriom “ " ^ and diSGUSsin S tbeir chants 

at the frontier next day. Several of them had tried 
to cross during the afternoon, but had either been 
turned back because their papers were irregular or 
missed their train before they had finished ner 

-ding the customs officials that" every “waft 

moreTo tle^LirchTnceof ^- n W f aidng a week or 
on the Spanish side vanVH^f SSmg ’ for the regulations 
day the frontier would h f^ day t0 day ‘ °ne 

Belgians, the next to the Poles°Th * ^ DutCh and 
Europeans. The onIy ^ep^ 
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trying until one hit on a lucky day. My own spirits 
were a little revived by the waiter, who told me that 
the Belgian Consul from Toulouse had visited the 
frontier that morning and arranged for the passage of 
a group of about forty refugees who had been waiting 
at Cerbere for several days. 

From all I could gather, bribery overcame most of 
the minor difficulties and often made the difference 
between catching and missing a train or enabled one 
to overcome the complicated currency regulations. 
As I had nothing to bribe with, I determined to take 
a different kind of advantage. The Barcelona train 
started, not from Cerbere itself, but from Port-Bou, 
a little fishing town just on the other side of the 
frontier, and a special train ran once a day between 
the two towns, arriving in time to allow the necessary 
customs and passport examination. I decided to be 
independent and go up to the customs house on foot 
as soon as it opened next morning, thus leaving myself 
five clear hours to argue. 

It was difficult to sleep that night. I kept seeing 
the greeny-brown line of the Spanish hills and the 
tiny white house standing out against the skyline, 
with two specks moving backwards and forwards— 
Spanish police guarding the frontier. The other 
refugees were still talking endlessly beneath my window. 
When I leaned over the sill I could see them amusing 
themselves by walking up and down the empty lines 
and exploring the shunting yards. The English couple 
held themselves apart, whispering near the signal-box. 

At last I slept, dreaming of food, for I had not 
dared to make a proper meal until I knew the exact 
cost of my railway ticket. 
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Next morning I awoke in an extraordinary state of 
excitement. For a moment I lay still, trying to 
remember what it was that I had to do that day ; 
I knew it was something very important, but my mind 
was so full of racing pictures that I could not think 

what it was. Then everything came back. I jumped 

out of bed and washed in icy water, then dressed and 
ran downstairs. 

None of the other guests were up, but the friendly 

waiter was sponging down the counter in the restaurant. 

asked him when the customs would open 

At eight o’clock,” he said. “ Are you going un 
by the goat-track ? ” 8 S P 

<i ^ want to get there early.” 

It s a good idea. The guard won’t be expecting 

anyone a, early as this and you'll have more chan« 

“ Are 8 ,!, T gh d " m you SO ™th a crowd.” 
asked. hCV ettl ” S the “p™ through now ? I 

1 dr,n1 ' know >” the waiter. “ Some of them 

=i« :■= 

i aHS-S="- ss S 

was so hungry that the c - mone y on food but I 

a large breSfast whth f dlSarmed me and 1 ate 

appeared on the’bilL ^ ^ astonishme nt, never 

The French customs house at the station on j 

too unpunctually and T n a ,e S i • ? statlon opened not 

a cursory examinin' without difficulty, after 

■he ofJrtaTtta nr? my PaPOT Md bundle. if 

knew that my passport was illegal and had 
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been issued after the law forbidding the supply of 
new passports to Belgian citizens had been passed, he 
said nothing. Most of the French officials seemed to 
be adopting an attitude of rather passive good-will 
towards the refugees. They carried out the letter of 
their instructions but put as few difficulties as possible 
in the way of their escape, leaving it to the Spaniards ^ 
to turn back anyone they did not want. 

There was another policeman on guard at the foot 
of the goat-track, but he only glanced at my exit 
visa and stood aside to let me pass. He nodded 
towards the path and asked, “ Are you going to climb 
up there ? ” 

“ Yes. Will that be all right ? ” 

“ It’s all right if you can manage it, but ladies 
generally go by train or round by the road. That 
track’s mostly used by peasants when they want to 
go to Port-Bou, or a few young men take it if they’re 
in a hurry to catch their train. It’ll be too steep for j 
you.” 

“ I think I can do it,” I said, and started off. 

The path was so steep that in many places I had to 
drag myself up by holding on to bushes and tufts of 
grass. The sun shone so fiercely that I could feel the 
skin scorching beneath my thin blouse and every few 
minutes I was forced to sit down and gasp for breath. 

The little white house grew slowly larger and larger 
and I could see one of the cocked-hatted guards 
watching me from above and laughing heartily at the 
spectacle of my progress. I hoped it would put him 
in a good humour. 

When I at last reached the summit, after a good 
half-hour’s climb, I found both the guards leaning on 
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the gate of their little garden. One of them laughed 

and said something in Spanish which I took to be his 

congratulations on my athletic feat, but the other 

tapped him reprovingly on the arm and they both 

retired into the house. When I reached it they were 

standing aloofly behind the counter, looking very 
haughty and Fascist. 6 y 

I took my passport from my pocket and gave it 
trembling with apprehension, to the elder guard. He 
Wed it open and glanced nonchalantly at the 
anous visas, then he passed it to the younger guard 
who hanged down a rubber stamp Ld LSt 

he could no, “* 

for he turned his back souarel COnv ^ rsatlon wldl me. 
Of the door. quarely and waved me out 

A young Spanish soldier, with a slv olive f 
waiting at the entrance A, T Y , face ’ was 

his rifle and ranged himself h! h ° Ut h< 7shouldered 

down the road. We set off me ’ Wavin S va guely 

to himself and ig bihf^’ ^ "° y hum "4 

out of the corner of hfs eye! V m SanCes at me 

whether or not I had parsed the T^ understand 

to the ground and said, “ Franck ? 1 Pointed 

“ PUt “ in ~” - my vdce ,' 
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he understood, for he smiled maliciously, but he only 
said, “ Francia, Espana, male, male,” gesturing with 
his hands to show that France and Spain were on 
unfriendly terms. 

The road wound downwards, passing between great 
stretches of parched, terraced vineyards. At the foot, 
curled around a small harbour, I could see the Spanish 
frontier-village of Port-Bou and the black thread of 
the railway line streaking inland on its circuitous 
route to Barcelona. The soldier walked beside me, 
whistling and chattering in Spanish. 

About half a mile down the road we came to another 
white house, rather larger than the first, where a 
soldier in a flashy Spanish uniform guarded the door. 
My guide passed me on to him rather as he would 
have handed over a parcel, and I was shown into a 
room where a dignified Spanish official asked me an 
extraordinary number of irrelevant questions in correct 
but stilted French. From there I was shown into 
another room and ordered sternly to surrender my 
dollars and gold pieces. I had neither, but I timidly 
produced the fifty-odd francs which remained to me. 
The official locked them away in a drawer and handed 
me in exchange a very few pesetas, accompanied by 
an enormous document containing a questionnaire 
about my monetary situation. Then he asked me 
again, very sternly, if I was sure I had no dollars. 

When I had finished with the money man, I was 
shown into a small, stuffy room, and left to my own 
thoughts for what seemed a very long time. At last 
a fat, youngish woman appeared and asked me, in 
passable French, to show her my handbag. I handed 
it over and she turned everything out on to the table, 
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picking over each object, trying my lipstick and 

powder on the back of her hand, more interested really 

in Parisian cosmetics than in secret codes or whatever 

she was supposed to be searching for. Then she ran 

her hands down my body, which tickled and made 

giggle, and told me to take off my corsets. 

I haven t got any corsets,” I said, trying not to 

laugh, for I had been warned to take the Spanish 
customs seriously. 

Nonsense, she said, poking her finger between 
my ribs. “ What’s this ? ” 


“ It’s just me,” I said apologetically, but I had to 
undress and prove it to her before she would believe 
that my corsets were non-existent. We then held a 
spirited conversation on the slimming method which 
she insisted I must be using, and the interview ended 
with her poking a sort of knitting needle through the 
soles of my shoes, which were falling off anyhow to 
make sure that none of those famous dollars were 

ldden in them. After that I was passed as harmless, 
and we parted on excellent terms. 

I stepped out of the dim customs house into the 
lazing sunhght. An immense sadness had fallen on 
me. Every memory of seven happy years was drawing 
me back to France and I realized for the first time 
how entirely I had come to identify myself with my 

but 1 think none has ever been so bitter. ® ’ 
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The story of my flight from France ends here. I 
have tried to tell exactly whatT saw during the days 
preceding and following the Armistice, and give a 
picture of what different sorts of people were thinking 
and feeling at the time. Occasionally, where the 
truth rr : ght be dangerous to the person involved, I ^ 
have changed a name or altef^bja sfetting so that the> 
character shall not be recognizable. Otherwise every- - 
thing has been described as I lived it. 

The rest of the journey, although it was long and 
adventurous, has nothing to do with this book. It is 
enough to say that at Barcelona a charitable organiza¬ 
tion for aid to Belgian refugees gave me sufficient 


money for my ticket to Lisbon and minimum expenses 
on the way. After three harassed days in Spain I 
reached Portugal, where the British Consul, to whom 
I am eternally grateful, provided me with the neces¬ 
sities of life until money could be sent from England. 


.-.I^sperrt nearly three weeks in Portugal, waiting for 
^ne of the rare boats that still risked the difficult and 
circuitous passage around Northern Ireland to Liver¬ 


pool, and finally took the Japanese ship, Suwa Maru, 
at the height of the Anglo-Japanese crisis. 


Before embarking we were warned by the shipping 


agency that in the event of war, which seemed likely 
at the time, the ship would return to Tokio, so th? 


the voyage passed in a stimulating uncertain^ 
However, we reached England safely on August 18 th 
just two months after the capitulation. One day, 1 
am certain, I shall return to a new, free France. 
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